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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Don JUAN. 
London 1819. 4to. pp. 227. 


"TweR£Eis neither author’s nor publisher's 
name to this book ; and the large quarto 
title-page looks quite pure, with only 
seventeen words scattered over its sur- 
fave; perhaps we cannot say that there 
is equal purity throughout ; but there 
isnot much of an opposite kind to of- 
fend even fastidious criticism or sour 
‘morality. ‘That Lord Byron is the au- 
thor there is internal proof, and conse- 
quently we may presume that Mr. Mur- 
isthe publisher, especially as Davi- 
sou's best typography is displayed in 
the priuting department. Thus the 
mystery ends; and the public mind, 
so syitafed by the strange announce- 
ment of this stranger, in the newspaper 
eit ts, may repose in quiet, 
ye cap assure our readers that 
witveaded. either relers ta 
the return of Baonaparte, nor to the ap- 
pearance of some prodigy at the Smith- 
field meeting, nor to.the coming of any 
other great. national calamity.; but 
simply to the publication of an exceed- 
ingly. clever aud entertaining poem, 
Don Juan is written in the style of 
the renowned Beppo. The author, 
either seriously or in jest (for his jokes 
and his gravity are so mingled together 
that we cannot always separate the one 
from the other) assures us.that his in- 
tention is to write a reguiar Epic in twelve 
Cantos, and that the éwo coutained in 
this volume, are only the precursors to 
ten more. Indeed, it seems as if his 
first design had been to publish only 
one Canto ; but time being given to re- 
vise that effusion, has probably induced 
him to add a second, and increase our 
pleasure. As our remarks will be in- 
‘terspersed with our quotations, and the 
hero is well known by nieans of -play, 
‘Opera, ahd pantomime, we advance, 
Without “further preface, to this witty 
if°@ little ticentious, and delightful if 
Bet'very moral production. 
We select first, though far in the 
text (page 171), the passage which fixes 
the on Byron. 


VOL, Hil, 





But in his native stream, the Guadalquivir, 
Juan to lave his youthful limbs was wont ; 
And having learnt to swim in thut sweet 
river, 
Had often turn’d the art to some account. 
A better swimmer you could scarée see ever, 
He could, peihaps, liave pass’d the Helles- 
pout, 
As once (a feat on which ourselves prided) 
Leander, Mr. Akenhead, aud Pdi. 
This feat of the noble Lord’s is gene- 
rally known, and is, we suppose, al- 
luded to in sport, to set the curious at 
ease, after all the enigmus which pre- 
ceded the appearance of his Don-ship; 
and no doubt amused those in, as much 
as it puzzled those out of, the secret. 
The poem is well exemplified in its 
opening stanza: 
I want a hero: an uncommon want, 
When every year and mouth sends forth a 
new one, 

Till, after cloying the gazettes with cant, 
The age discovers he is not the tyue one ; 
Of such as these { should not caye to vaunt, 

I'll therefore take our ancient friend Don 
Juan; ; 
We all have seen him'in the Puitomime 


Sent to, the. Devil, somesebat’ cre his 4aye. 


Into the pedigree of this dfolute and 
unlucky gentleman, who “ has judg- 
ment here,” the noble writer enters at 
length, and is wondérfully happy inthis 
part. ‘The domestic quarrels between 
Don Jose his father, and Donna Inez 
his mother, are touched to the life :, 

“He best can paint them who has felt them 

most.” 


It has been the fashion to make an ap- 
plication of Lord Byron’s portraits to 
living characters; and we fear that 
some of his nearest counexions will be 
recognized in these sketches. Donna 
Inez is thus delineated : 
His mother was a leariied lady, famed 
For every branch uf every science known— 
In every Christian language ever named, 
With virtues equall’d by her wit alone, 
She made the cleverest people quite ashamed, 
Andeven the good with inward envy groan, 
Finding themse!ves so very much exceeded 
In their own way by all the things that she did, 
Her favourite science was the mathematical, 
Her noblest virtue was her magnanimity, 
Her wit (she sometimes tried at wit) was At- 
tic all, ed 
Her serious sayings darken’d to sublimity ; 
In short, in all things she was fairly what I call 
A prodigy—her morning dress was dimity, 
Her evening silk, or, in the summer, muslin, 
And other stuffs, with which I won’t stay 





puzzling. 


* 


Perfect she was—but as perfection is 
Insipid inthis naughty world of ours, 
Where our first parents never learn’d te kiss 
Till they were exiled from their earlier 
bowers, 
Where: all was peace, and innocence, and 
bliss, : 
{1 wonder how they got through the twelve 
heurs 
Don Jose, like a linéal son of Eve, 
Went plucking various fruit withoutber leave, 
He was’u mortal of the careless kind, 
With no great love of learning or the 
learn’d, 
Who chose to go where’er he had a mind, 
And never dream’d his lady was concern’d. 
The world, as usua!, wickedly inclined 
To see a kingdam or a house o’ertarn’d, 
Whisper’d he had a mistress, some said two, 
But for domestic quarrels one will do. 
Now Donna Inez had, with all her merit, 
A great opinion of her owu: good qualities ; 
Neglect, indbed, requires a Saint to bear ith 
And such, indeed, she was in ker moratities ; 
But then she had a devil of a spirit,— 
Aud sometimes mix’d up fancies with rea- 
lities, 
And let few opportunities escape 
Of getting her diege lord into a scrape. 


This lady, being too good for a mortal, 
is about to (livorce her hitsband phat 
then that event is accomplished by. 
great divorcter, Death. Donna Inez 
educates her son in the most carefully 
religious manner, No evil bouks were 
suffered to meet his eyes ; the ‘Classics 
were expurgated of all naughty pas- 
sages; aad, in fine, a more guarded 
uprearing cannot be conceived; yet 
the consequence is not what might be 
expected, though it is drily said: 
An only son left with au only mother 
Is brought: up much more wisely: than ano- 
ther, 
The author is an advocate fer public 
education, and argues the matter whim- 
sically :— 
For my part, I say nothing,—nothing—but- 
This L will say—my reasons are my own— 
That if I had an only son to put 
To school (as God be praised that I have 
none), P 
"Tis not with Donna Inez I would shut 
Him up to learn his Catechism alone, 
No-=io—F'd send lumout betimes to college, 
| For there it was i pick’d up nry own know- 
ledge, 
For there one learms—tis not for me to 
boast, 
Tho’ 1b acquired—but T pass over that, 
As well as all the Greek f since have lost: 
T say that there’s the place—but “ Verhun 
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I think, I pick’d up too as well as most 
Knowledge of matters—but no matter 


I never married—but I think, I know 
That sons should not be educated so. 


Donna Inez, with all her prudence, 

has a beautiful young female friend, 
Donna Julia, 
Married, charming, chaste, and twenty-three. 
Her husband, Alonzo, is fifty, and Juan 
sixteen. There is an exquisite descrip- 
tion of this fair dame, of which the fol- 
lowing is a portion : 


* Her eye (I’m very fond of handsome eyes) 


Was large and dark, suppressing half its 


. re 
‘Until she spoke, then through its soft disguise 


Flash’d an expression more of pride than 


ire 

And love ‘than either; and there would arise 

A something in them which was not desire, 

Bat would have been, perhaps, but for the 
1 


sou 
Which struggled through and chastened down 
the whole. 


The glossy hair was clustered o’er a brow 
Bright with intelligence, and fair and 
smooth ; 
Her eyebrows’ shape was like the aerial bow, 
Her cheek all purple with the beam of 


youth, 
- Mounting at times to » transparent glow, 


As if her veins ran li hining ; she, in sooth, 
Possess’d an air and grace by no means com- 


mon : 
Her stature tall—I hate a dumpy woman. 
Thus it is that the poem goes on, wed- 
i ihe most beautiful thoughts and 
ions to the most jocose in the 
é Verse. The loves which ensued 
between Juan and this fine creature, 
are painted with all the bard’s felicity. 
Of its cause and of his passion, the 
boy-adorer 
— had no more notion 
Than he who never saw the sea of ocean. 


Yet Julia’s very coldness still was kind, 
And tremulously gentle her small hand 
Withdrew itself from his, but left behind 
A little pressure, thrilling, and so bland 
And slight, so very slight, that to the mind 
ip: mb a doubt; but ne’er magician’s 
wan 


- Wrought change with all Armida’s fairy art 


Like what this light touch left on Juan’s heart. 


And if she met him, though she smiled no 
. more, 
She look’d.a sadness sweeter than her smile, 
As if her heart had deeper thoughts in store 
She must not own, but cherish’d more the 
while, 

For that compression in its burning core ; 
Even Innocence itself has many a wile, 
And will not dare to trust itself with truth, 
And love is taught hypocrisy from youth. 

* 


Then there were sighs, the deeper for sup- 
pression, 
And stol’n glances, sweeter for the theft, 
And burning blushes, thougb for no trans- 


All these are little preludes to possession, 
Of which young Passion cannot be bereft, 
And merely tend to show how greatly Love 





is 
Embarass’d at first starting with a novice. 


Poor Julia’s heart was in an awkward state ; 
She felt it going, and resolved to make 
The noblest efforts for herself and mate, 

For honour’s, pride, religion’s, virtue’s sake; 
Her resolutions were most truly great, 

And almost might have made a Tarquin 


quake ; 
She pray’d the Virgin Mary for her grace, 
As being the best judge of a lady’s case. 
This fling at religion is unfortunately 
not the only example of the sort; indeed 
the principles of the author are loose 
in this respect, as well as in what 
relates to sound morality. Solitude is 
praised : 
By solitude I mean a Sultan’s, not 
A Hermit’s, with a haram for a grot. 
Pleasure is also thus evoked : 
Oh Pleasure! You're indeed a pleasant 


ing, 
Although one must be damned for you, no 
doubt ; 
I make a resolution every spring 
Of reformation, ere the year run out, 
But somehow, this my vestal vow takes 


wing, 
Yet still, [ trust, it may be kept through- 
out: p 
T’m very sorry, very much ashamed, 
And mean, next winter, to be quite re- 
claimed. 


Human ife’ and its termination affords 
another opportunity for a display of 
scepticism ¢ 

The path is through perplexing ways, and 


when 
The goal is gained, we die, you know—and 
then— 
What then?—I do not know, no more do 
you— 
And so good night. 


But the most indefensible of these 
lapses is a profane parody, in which 
some of our modern. bards are roasted: 


If ever I shonld condescend to prose, 
I'll write poetical commandments, which 
Shall supersede beyond all doubt all those 
That went before ; in these I shall enrich 
My text with many things that no one knows, 
And carry precept to the highest pitch: 
I'll call the work “ Longinus o’er a Bottle, 
And every Poet his own Aristotle!” 


Thou shalt believe im Milton, Dryden, Pope ; 
Thou shalt not set up Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Southey ; 
Because the first is crazed beyond all hope, 
The second drank, the third so quaint and 
mouthey . 
With Crabbe it may be difficult to cope, 
And Campbell’s Hippocrene ’s somewhat 
drowthy : 
Thou shalt not steal from Samuel Rogers, 


nor 
Congmit—flirtation with the muse of Moore. 
Thon shalt not covet Mr. Sotheby’s Mnse, . 





fi 
Thou shalt not bear false witness like the 
“ Blues,” 

(There’s one, at least, is very fond of this: 

Thou shalt not-write, in oun. but whee} 
choose : 

This is true criticism, and you may kiss— 

Exactly as you please, or not the rod, 

But if you don’t, I'll lay it on, by G—a. 

We cannot think that the humour ex. 

cuses this profanation: but to return 

to the story. A good verse ou Julia's 

spouse notices the qualities of fifty, 

which in age 

Sounds ill in love, whate’er it may in money, 


When people say, I’ve told you fifty times, 
They mean to scold, and very often do; 
When poets say, I’ve written fifty rhymes, 
They make you dread that they'll recite 
them too ; 
In gangs of fifty thieves commit their crimes: 
At fifty love for love is rare, ’tis true, ' 
But then no doubt, it equally as true is 
A good deal may be bought for fifty Louis, 
At any rate Julia fell before sixteen, 
The moon rising on their first guilty 
interview, is one of the most piquant 
passages in the poem: 
The sun set, and up rose the yellow moon; 
The devil’s in the moon for mischief; they 
Who call’d her chaste, methinks began too 
soon 
Their nomenclature; there is not a day, 
The longest, not the twenty-first of June, 
Sees half the business in a wicked way 
On which three single hours of moonshine 


smile— 5 
And then she looks $0 modest all the while, 
There is a dangerous silence in that hourj3 
A stillness, which leaves room for the full 
soul 
To open all itself, without the power 
Of calling wholly back its self-control ; 
The silver light which, hallowing tree and 


bower, 
Sheds beauty and deep softness o’er the 


whole, 
Breathes also to the heart, and o’er it throws 
A loving languor, which is not repose. 
There is also in this part a charming 
hit at Platonic attachments : 
Oh Plato! Plato! you have have paved the 
way, 

With your confounded fantasies, to more 
Immoral conduct, by the fancied sway 

Your system feigns o’er the controlless 


core 

Of human hearts, than all the long array 

Of poets and romancers :— You're a bore, 
A charlatan, a coxcomb—and have been, 
At best, no better than a go-between. 
We are fain to pass over a delightful 
enumeration of the sweets of life (pages 
64. 5,6); the accounts of Alfonzo’s 
too well-founded jealousy; and hi 
attack upon his lady’s bed-chamber, 
(several months after her intrigue com 
menced) while Juan is hid under the 
bed on which Julia and her maid pre 
tend to be asleep. The husband and 
his friends search in vain, and the wife 








T lings when met, and restlessness 
when left ; 


His Pegasus, nor any thing that’s his ; 


rates him at great length for his injut- 
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ous suspicions, The conclusion of this 
lecture is admirably, though warmly 
‘ descriptive : 

sed, and turn’d upon her pillow ; pale 

‘i her dark eyes flashing through 
their tears, : F 

Like skies that rain and lighten ; as a veil, 
~ Waved and o’ershading her wan cheek, ap- 


pears P 
Her streaming hair ; the black curls strive, | 


but fail, : 

To hide the glossy shoulder, which uprears 
Its snow through all ;—her soft lips lie apart, 
And louder than her breathing beats her 

heart. 

We are sorry to add, that in painting 
the rest of this scene, we have a pru- 
rieft imagination ill repressed ; near 
approaches to vulgarity in one or two 
allusions, and not unfrequent double 
entendres prevent our quoting what we 
must only quote to reprehend. Suffice 
it to say, that Alfonzo humbled by de- 
feat, after dismissing his suite, finds 
Juan’s shoes ; a scuffle takes place, and 
a divorce follows the detection of this 
criminal correspondence. The faith- 
less Julia is sent to a convent, and Juan 
on his travels for four years, by his de- 
vout mother. 

Even when we blame the too great 
laxity of the poet, we cannot but feel a 
high admiration of his talent. Far 

i the libertine he paints, fan- 
s and gaiety gilds his worst 
efrors, and no brute force is employed 
to overthrow innocence. His defence 
of the morality of his work is so good- 
humoured, that we must wish it more 
sound, and. after all forgive him. 
If any person should presume t’ assert 

This story is not moral, first I pray, 

That they will not cry out before they’re hurt, 

Then that they'll read it o’er again and say, 
(But doubtless nobody will be so pert) 

That this is not a moral tale, though gay ; 
Resides, in canto twelfth, I mean to show 
The very place where wicked people go. 

If, after all, there should be some so blind 

To their own good this warning to despise, 
Led. by some tortuosity of mind, 

Not to believe my verse and their own 

eyes, 
And cry that they “ the moral cannot find,” 

I tell him, if a clergyman, he lies ; 

Should captains the remark or critics make, 

They also lie too—under a mistake. 

Towards the conclusion, the writer 

says, his hair is grey at thirty, and his 
not much greener; this intro- 
some reflections in his tenderest 


manner : 

? ——in short, I 

Have squander’d my whole summer while 
*twas May, 


~And feel no more the spirit to retort; I 
Have spent my life, both interest and princi- 


Avi ‘deem hot, what I deem’d, my soul invin- 
cible. 


No more—no more+-Oh! never more on— 
me 
The freshness of the heart can fall like 
dew, 
Which out of all the lovely things we see 
Extracts emotions beautiful and new, 
Hived in our bosoms like the bag o’ the bee: 
Think’st thou the honey with those objects 
grew? 
Alas! ’twas not in them, but in thy power 
To double even the sweetness of a flower: 


No more—no more—Oh! never more, my 
heart, 
Canst thou be my sole world, my universe! 
Once all in all, but now a thing apart, 
Thou canst not be my blessing or my 
curse : 

The illusion’s gon’ for ever, and thou art 
Insensible, I trust, but none the worse ; 
And in thy stead I’ve got a deal of judge- 

ment, 
Though heaven knows how it ever found a 
lodgement. 


Taking up the strain: 
Me nec femina, nec pner 

Jam, nec spes anima credula mutui, 
Nec certare juvat mero ; 

Nec vincire novis tempora floribus— 


he thus sportively continues : 


My days of love are over, me no more 
The charms of maid, wife, and still less of 


widow 
Can mae the fool of which they made be- 
ore, 
In short I must not lead the life I did do; 
The credulous hope of mutaal minds is o’er, 
copious use of t is forbid too; 
So for a good old- amanly vice, ~. 
I think I must take up with avarice. 
Ambition was my idol, which was broken 
Before the shrines of Sorrow and of Plea- 
sure ; 
And the two last have left me many a token 
O’er which reflection may be made at lei- 
sure : i 
Now, like Friar Bacon’s brazen head, I’ve 
spoken— 
“ Time is, Time was, Time’s past,” a chy- 
mic treasure 
Is glittering youth, which I have spent be- 
times— 
My heart in passion, and my head on rhymes, 
What is the end of fame? ’tis but to fill 
A certaia portion of uncertain paper : 
Some liken it to climbing up a hill, 
Whose summit, like all hills, is lost in va- 


pour; 
For this men write, speak, preach, and heroes 


il, . 
And bards burn what they call their “ mid- 
night taper,” 
To have, when the original is dust, 
A name, a wretched picture, and worse bust. 


We shall not add to this Review, which, 
if defective, will, we trust, be forgiven, 
when it is remembered that the quarto 
was only published on Thursday, and 
all our remarks must be in the press on 
Friday. The author seems to accuse 
the British Review of corruption, (p. 
108): we are sure that our greatest 








offence towards him is haste. By quiz- 


| zing so many of his brother bards as he 
has done, he will have raised enow of 
| enemies, to whose nuinber far be it from 
‘us to add one; for though we cannot 
‘approve of every part, we have been 
much delighted with the whole. 

The second Canto relates to Juan’s 
isecond amour with Haidee, a Greek 


je ; but this, and his preceding ad- 


| ventures, will furnish abundant matter 


| for our next week’s Gazette. 





|The Life of William Lord Russell, 


with some Account of the Times in 
which he lived. By Lord John Rus- 
sell. London 1819. 4to. pp. 329. 


The life of William Lord Russell be- 
longs to an interesting period of our 
history; and the great Revolution 
which followed his death, has thrown 
a sort of halo about his memory, which 
does not often accompany an exit for 
treason on the scaffold. His descen- 
dant, the present author, has performed 
the duty of a biographer with much 
moderation, with considerable candour, 
and with unusual ability. His faults 
are not those of commission, though 
some trifling ones of omission may, we 
think, be imputed to the tenderness 
with which~he--treats his.relative, in 
discussing the party charges of. those 
days. Yet William Lord Russell.was 
an amiable man; excellent in domestic 
privacy, and, though firm, not violent 
in national affairs. His example shows 
us truly that to be a patriot, and even 
a martyr, it is neither necessary to be 
a scoundrel nor a demagogue : his pass- 
port to fame was not through infamy, 
as in our days, when, to be a reformer, 
it appears a sine qua non that a person 
should be a knave in private life, and a 
noisy brawler in public. There is 
much of the same tone in the author as 
in the picture which he paints of his 
predecessor. Whig principles, leaning 
towards popular rights, but feeling that 
the dearest privileges of the subject 
are not only not incompatible with, 
but, on the contrary, closely united to 
the power and dignity of the crown ;— 
Whig principles, which, if not perverted 
till they embrace the cause of foreign 
enemies, and are directed to embarrass 
the government in all its motions, rather 
than check it in its excesses, must be 
esteemed as essential to the British 
Constitution, and invaluable to the 
British people. Badly indeed must a 
Whig party manage, grossly indeed 
must it depart from its creed, when it 
contrives to look like a cancer in the 
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body politic, and a faction in the state.* 
It is but reasonable to presume that 
the alarming appearance of the country 
at this moment, when we hear of little 
else but of lawless assemblages and re- 
volutionary threats, will have the effect 
of rallying the Whig interests round the 
throne, not in blind subserviency to 
despotism, were it possible that so mad 
a project could be entertained where a 
free press exists; but for the preser- 
vation of property, order, and the ark 
of our greatness, from the designs of the 
desperate, who have nothing to lose, 
and are reckless of all consequences. 
But it is not for us to enter into 
these questions, and we have more 
pleasure in returning to the volume be- 
fore us, which doves great honour to the 
mind, and speaks highly for the endow- 
ments of the writer. As, however, 
there is not much actual novelty in 
the particulars narrated, though ex- 
ceedingly well disposed in one view, we 
shall content ourselves with only a 
short example of the author’s manner. 
Those intimately acquainted with the 
history of the eventful period embraced 
by the later years. of. Lord W. Russell's 
life, will not regret that we abstain 
from topics so largely handled by 
Hume, Temple, Burnet, Dalrymple, 
Evelyn, Reresby, Danby, Rapin, Ba- 
rillon, Clarendon, and: others; and 
those less intimate with the facts in- 
vestigated by these eminent men, will 
do well to supply our brief review by 
reference to the original work upon 
which it is framed. They will there 
tind a faithful and clear account of that 
era, 80 fruitful in plot and conspiracy, 
in crime and punishment, in eivil broil 





* A useful and well expressed hint on this 
point may be extracted from Lord John Rus- 
sell’s volume; and we heartily recommend it 
to the political friends with whom he is in the 
habit of actmg. After stating that Lord Rus- 
sell seconded in the House the barbarous 
scruple of: the sheriffs ; namely, whether the 
king could remit the inhuman part of the 
sentence upon Lord Strafford, and have him 
simply beheaded, without being drawn and 
quartered, the author finely adds : 

“It is the-privilege of the philosopher,‘ and 
the duty of the historian, to mark such actions 
with unqualified censure. “But to men en- 
gaged in the. business of pdblic life, such an 
occurrence may suggest further reflections. 
They must feel iow much of their conduct, 
even when directed to the most laudable ob- 
jects, must be tinged by the errors attached 
to hasty judgment, the confidence inspired by 
party fellowship, and. the violence roused by 
perpetual contention. How many of their 


most applauded scenes want a defence in the 
eye of reason! how much of what.is now their 
boast will require an apology at the tribunal 
of posterity !’ 








and bloody execution; in such sights 
and such deeds as, we trust, will never 
again stain the annals of England. It 
is our part now to select a small por- 
tion of this hideous record. 

When Stephen Colledge was executed 
for the Popish Plot, immediately be- 
fore Lord Russell’s arrest, we are told, 
that 

The king, to display the royal attribute 
of mercy, gave permission that his quar- 
ters should be buried; a favour which he 
slighted, saying, with philosophical indif- 
ference, he cared nat whether he was eaten 
up by flies or worms. 

We now quote a passage from Lord 
Russell’s intended dying speech, on the 
subject of passive obedience, which, 
though it did not satisfy the court in 
those times of prerogative, would be 
thought a very ample admission in our 
age of riper liberty. 

For my part, I cannot deny, but I have 
been of opinion, that a free nation like this 
might defend their religion and liberties, 
when invaded, and taken from them, 
though under pretence, and colour of law. 
But some eminentand worthy divines, who 
have had the charity to be often with me, 
and whom I value and esteem to a very 
great degree, have offered me weighty rea- 
sons to persuade me, that faith and patience 
are the proper ways for the preservation of 
religion; and the methad of the gospel is 
to suffer persecution, father than to use re- 
sistance. But if I have sinned in this, I 
hope God will not lay it to my charge, since 
he knows it was only a sin of ignorance. 


The following extract describes Lord 
R. after his condemnation :— 


Lord Cavendish having sent him a pro- 
position, by Sir James Forbes, to change 
clothes with him, and remain in prison, 
whilst he made his escape, he, in a smiling 
way, sent his thanks to him, but said he 
would make noescape. He probably thought 


that flight would look like a confession of 


guilt, and might prejudice his associates, 
and injure the great cause to which his 
whole life had been devoted. He said he 
was very glad he had not fled, fur he could 
not have lived from his children, and wife, 
and friends: that was all the happiness he 
saw in life. He was glad that sume (pro- 
bably alluding to Lord Grey) whio had not 
lived so as to be fit to die, had escaped. 
Of Lord Essex, (who commitied suicide in 
the tower on the morning of Lord Russel’s 
trial), he said, he was the worthiest, the 
justest, the sincerest, and the most con- 
cerned fur the public of any man he ever 
knew. He ascribed his last fatal act, in 
great part, to Lord Esses’s regret for having 
introduced Lord Howard to him, 

When he spoke of his wife, the. tears 
would sometimes come into his eyes, and 
he would suddenly change the discourse. 
Once, he said he wished she would give 
over beating every bush for his preserva- 


tion: but when he considered that it would 
be some mitigation of her sorrow after. 
wards, to reflect she had left nothing un- 
done, he acquiesced, He expressed great 
joy in the magnanimity of spirit he saw in 
hes, and said, the parting with her was the 
greatest thing he had to do; for he was 
atraid she would hardly be able to bear it. 
The concern about preserving him filled 
her mind at the time; but when that 
should be over, he feared the quickness of 
her spirit would act too powertully withig 
her. In general, he kept up his cheerful. 
ness undiminished, One of the sheriffs 
was Rich, who, though he had now changed 
sides, had formerly voted for the Exclusion 
Bill in the House of Commons. When he 
came, with the other sheriff, with the war. 
rant for the execution, Lord Russell told 
Burnet, that it was not decent to be merry 
with such a matter, otherwise he had been 
near telling Rich that they should never 
sit together again, to vote for the Exclusion 
Bill.* Anda Mrs. Tressam having come 
to see him, after the trial, he said to her, 
“ Mrs. Tressam, yuu always find me out in 
a new place.” 

In such discourse Lord Russell spent his 
time, till the day previous to his execution, 
At the hours of meals he talked of the 
news of the day, and the politics of Europe, 
in the style he had usually done. But 
Friday being the day he had fixed for re- 
ceiving the sacrament, he determined to 
pass the day as he would have done the 
Sunday, had he lived su lung. ‘The sacra- 
meut was given him early inthe morn 
(his servant receiving it with him) by the 
Dean of Canterbury (Tillotson). After lé 
had received it, the Dean asked him if tie 
believed all the articles of the Christian re- 
ligion, as taught by the church of England. 
He answered, “ yes truly.” Then he asked 
him if be forgave all persons. That, he 
said, he did frum his heart. Then the 
Dean wold him, he hoped he would dis- 
charge his conscience in full and free con- 
fession. He said that he had done it. Upon 
which the Dean ieft him; and Dr. Burnet, 
in the course of the mourning, preached two 
sermons to him. In the interval he told 
him, he could not pretend to such high 
jeys and longings as Dr. B. had spoken of, 
but on an entire resignation of himself to 
the will of God, and a periect serenity of 
mind. He said he was sometimes troubled 
because he had not those longings which 
were felt by Mr. Hampden, a friend for 
whom he had great kindness and esteem. 
Mr. Hampden had, a few days belore, given 
him, from Mr. Baxter, his book of Dying 
Thoughts, then lately published, from 
which he derived great comfort. He said 
he was much concerned at the cloud which 
seemed to be over his country; but he 
hoped his death would do more service 
than his life could have done. After din- 
ner, he signed the copies of his paper, and 
desired it might he sent t the press. He 








* Dalrymple says, “ recollecting that Rich 
might feel pain from the innocent pleasaatry, 
he checked himself.” 
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then received a few of his friends, and took 
his last leave of his children. On this oc- 
casion, the fondness of a father did not 

revent him from maintaining the con- 
stancy of his temper. A little before he 
went to eat his supper, he said to Lady 
Russell, “Stay and sup with me; let us eat 
our last earthly food together.” He talked 
very cheerfully during supper on various 
subject», and particularly of his two daugh- 
ters. He mentioned several passages of 
dying men with great freedom of spirit; 
and when a note was sent to his wife, con- 
taining a new project for his preservation, 
he turned it into ridicule, in such a manner, 
that those who were with him, and were 
not themselves able to contain their griefs, 
were amazed. They could not conceive 
how his heart, naturally so tender, could 
resist the impression of their sorrow. In 
the day time he had bled at the nose, on 
which he said, “ I shall not now let blood 
to divert this: that will be done to-mor- 


he said, “ Such a rain to-morrow will spoil 
agreat show, which is a dull thing on a 
rainy day.” 

Before his wife left him, he took her by 
the hand, and said, “ This flesh you now 


clock she left him. 


sorrow, as not to add, by the sight of her 


distress, to the pain of separation. Thus 


they parted ; not with sobs and tears, but | 
with acomposed silence; the wife wishing | 


to spare the feelings of the husband, and 
the hustund® of the wife, they both re- 
Strained the expression of a grief too great 
to be relieved by utterance. 

When she was gone, he said, “ Now the 
bitterness of death is past.” And he then 


ran eut into a long discourse concerning | 
her, saying, how great a blessing she had | 
been to him, and what a misery it would | 
have been to him, if she had not had that | 
magnanimity of spirit, joined to her ten- |}; 
derness, as never to have desired him to do | 
Whereas, | 


a base thing to save his life. 
what a week he should have passed, if she 
had been crying on him to turn informer, 
and to be a Lord Howard ! 

* * * _ * 

Then he spoke of his own situation, and 
said, how great a change death made, and 
how wonderfully those new scenes would 
strike on a soul. 


when, by the couching of their cataracts, 


they saw; but what, he said, if the first. 


thing they saw were the sun rising? 


On the morning of his execution, | 


after a night of calm repose, 


He went into his coach with great cheer- 
fulness. Dr. Tillotson and Dr. Burnet ac- 





| four minutes by himself. 


ge’ : done, he took off his coat and waistcoat, 
row.” And when it rained hard that night, | : 





He had heard how some | 
that had been born blind, were struck, | 


for that, he said, made him:tender. He 
sung within himself as he went along ; and 
Dr. Burnet asking him what he was sing- 
ing, he said it was the 119th psalm; but 
he should sing better very soon. As the 
carriage turned into Little Queen-street, he 
said, **I have often turned to the other 
hand with great comfort, but now J turn to 
this with greater.” As he said this, he 
looked towards his own house, and Doctor 
Tillotson saw a tear drop from his eye. 

Just as they were entering Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Fields, he said, “ This has been to me a 
place of singing, and God now makes it 
the place of my punishment.” He won- 
dered to see so great a crowd assembled. 
He had before observed, that it rained, and 
said to his companions, “ This rain may do 
you hurt that are bare-headed.” 

a7 * * * * 


He then knelt down and prayed three or 
When that was 


He had brought a night-cap in his pocket, 
fearing his servant might not get up to 
him. He undressed himself, and took off 
his cravat, without the least change of 
countenance. Just as he was going down 


eg ae | to the block, some one called out to make 
feel, in a few hours, must be coid.” At ten | 


He kissed her four | 
or five times; and she so governed her | 


a lane, that the Duke of Albemarle might 
see; upon which he looked full that way, 
Dr. Burnet had advised him not to turn 


jabout his head when it was once on the 


block, and not to give a signal to the exe- 
cutioner, These directions he punctually 
attended to. 

““ When he had lain down,” says Doctor 
Burnet, “‘ I onee,JooKed_ at him, and saw 
no change in his looks; and though he was 
still lifting up his hands, there was no 
trembling, though inthe moment in which 
I Jooked the executioner happened to be 
laying his axe to his neck, to direct him to 
take aim: I thought it touched him, but 
am sure he seemed not to mind it.” 

The executioner, at two strokes, cut off 
s head.* 


A very well engraved portrait, by 
James Fittler, and a fac-simile of the 


‘writing of Lord and Lady Russell, 
| adorn this publication, and there is also 
‘a very interesting Appendix, contain- 


ing the advice of William Earl of Bed- 
ford to his sons, Burnet’s Journal, and 
some other curious papers. The whole 
forms a book of that class which is 
stamped with the character of standard 
in English literature. 





* The greater part of this account is taken 
from Dr. Burnet’s Journal, published in the 
General Dictionary, art. Russell, and in MSS. 
at Woburn. Other particulars are taken from 
notes in Lady Russell’s and Dr. Burnet’s 
hand-writing, also at Woburn. I have always 


companied him. As they were going, he| preserved, as near as possible, the form of ex- 


looked about him, and knew several per- | 
sons. Some he saw staring on him, who | 


knew him, and did not put off their hats. 
He said, there was great joy in some, but 
that did not touch him ‘so much as the 
tears he observed in the eyes of others; 





pression used in the original. 





First Impressions on a Tour upon the 
Continent in the Summer of 1818, 
through parts of France, Italy, and 





Switzerland, the Borders of Germany, 

and a part of French Flanders. By 

Marianne Baillie. London1819. S8vo. 

pp- 375. 

Here were three months well employed 
by three persons, for Mrs. Marianne 
(not Joanna) Baillie was accompanied 
by her husband and a male friend. 
Their route was a very pleasant one, 
and the authoress seems to have a tarn 
for observation which -has enabled her 
to produce an agreeable picture of the 
costume, natural appearances, and 
most obvious habits of the various dis- 
tricts through which she travelled. As 
for much novelty, it would be unrea- 
sonable to expect that it could be ex- 
tracted from the parts seen, or collected 
within the time employed. The book 
is not therefore calculated to afford 
great pleasure tocritical readers, though 
it may be at once useful and agreeable 
to persons who propose to accomplish 
an interesting’ excursion on the con- 
tinent in a short period. 

The style is easy without being very 
pure, and the whole fashion of the per- 
formance that of a gentlewomanlike 
sort, without those high literary preten- 
sions which sometimes make, and some- 
times mar, tourists and writers of other 
descriptions, Thus, with very few ex- 
ceptions, which deviate imte- the ver- 
biage of the picturesque, we have mat- 
ters explained ina chatty familiar way, 
as one might sit down by the fireside 
or at the tea-table, and tell wliatthey 
had seen in foreign lands. Mrs. B. 
generally got friends at the inns, by 
praising the children to the hostess- 
mother, and rather inculcates this 
practice as a successful recipe. We 
submit it to the consideration of our 
readers, quoting a passage in which its 
effect at Abbevile is mentioned in rather 
odd terms. 


As I have (says the authoress) a great 
passion fur seeing the manners of all ranks 
of people, I went down into a little room 
next the kitchen, to chat with the hostess, 
while she was shelling some harricots 
blancs for dinner. I found this lady very 
communicative and civil; and I won her 
heart, I believe, by taking some notice of 
her daughter, about six years old (her fare- 
well performance in the maternal line), 
a pretty, gentle, timid little creature, &c. 


Another, and not a very favourable 
specimen of tourist-ship, is to be found 
in a passing disparagement of the Jar- 
din des Plantes at Paris, which, as it 
was not thought worthy of a visit, 
might havé been spared an unjust re- 
mark like the following :-— 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND — 








—————————— 

We drove past the entrance to the cele- 
brated Jardin des Plantes (page 36) which 
we did not enter, as I had already seen a 
very fine botanical collection at Kew, and 
a much superior set of wild beasts at 
Exeter Change! 


Now really this very scientific and 
admirably arranged collection, does not 
deserve to be so cavalierly depreciated. 
It is an honour to France, and the easy 
access and polite reception given to 
foreign visitors, forms one of the most 
amiable traits in the character of our 
neighbours. It would be well if their 
example, in this respect, were more 
generally followed in England, since 
nothing is more becoming than the 
courtesy of ations. 

Auother example worthy of note is 

- specified by Mrs. Baillie, who informs 
us that at Chalons sur Saone they were 
attended at dinner by a male waiter, 
the first they had seen since they left 
Paris, from which Chalons is distant 
about 200 miles. It is astonishing that 
female attendance is not more common 
in our country, since it is in every re- 
spect so desirable. It would afford 
honest means of subsistence to an im- 
portant class of young women; and 
while their presence would check the 
least refined of dinner guests, by all 
others it would, be acknowledged to be 
more agreeable than our present fashion. 
The services of clean active girls are 
(in our opinion) likely to add a zest to 
any feast. 

From a work like what we have pro- 
nounced this to be, it would hardly be 
judicious to make many extracts. Be- 
fore, however, we select the little we 
intend to take from it, we must be for- 
given for whispering to the fair writer, 
that when she published she ought to 
have been more patent in her infor- 
mation. We have a great dislike to 
being told that such a person was like 
Mrs. E——; the people here with pro- 
files like Mr. T: ; there reminding 
her of L——, and elsewhere of W ! 
All these may be capital to the initiated, 
but to vulgar readers like ourselves the 
entire alphabet is unintelligible. We, 
further, are no friends to bits and 
scraps of French and Italian phrases ; 
but more ostentatious travellers than 
Mrs. B. have given into the silly cus- 
tom of thus larding their language. | 
Having disburthened our consciences, | 
by specifying these blemishes, we shall 
conclude with a sample or two of the 
general manner and style.. Setting out 
from Lans le Bourg (Savoy)... 











The next morning we pursued our route 





through the same magnificent scenes, and 
here we first saw a giant glacier, clad in 
his spotless mantle of everlasting purity. 
At his feet (to give the reader some idea of 
his stupendous height and magnitude)lay a 
town; the steeple of its church did not 
appear taller than the extinguisher of a 
candle, which it also resembled in shape. 
Amid these solitary wilds the greatest 
variety of plants, flowers, &c. are to be 
found, and violets in profusion during the 
spring. Weate some strawberries, gathered 
here by the peasant children, for a large 
basket of which our host at Lans le Bourg 
paid a sum in value rather less than three 
English halfpence. The postillion and 
Christian (a Swiss valet) gathered me large 
bunches of very fine wild raspberries, as 
they walked up the steep ascent. We were 
now upon Mount Cenisof celebrated fame. 
My husband collected for me a few speci- 
mens of the lovely flowers which bloomed 
there, and which I have since put by as 
relics. One plant in particular (wholly un- 
known to any of us) I must mention. It 
is a poisonous but exquisitely graceful 
shrub, with spiral (quere ) leaves, jagged at 
the edges, and clusters of brilliant scarlet 
berries, growing in the form of miniature 
bunches of grapes. The postillion called 
it /a tourse; but we did not feel quite sure 
of the accuracy of his botanical knowlege. 
Near the summit of the mountain we were 
shewn the spot where adventurous travel- 
lers sometimes descend to the town of 
Lans le Bourg upon a sledge, in the short 
space of seven minutes ;: whereas it takes 
two hours and a half tp ageend in a carriage, 
or onamule. The precipice looked horri- 
ble beyond description; yet the English 
frequently adopt this. mode of conveyance 
during the winter: it is called la ramasse, 
and the amusement of sliding in cars at the 
Beaujon and les Montagnes Russes, in Paris, 
was taken from this. 


This will afford an idea of the vo- 
lume before us, which, without being 
striking, is at least a superior sort of 
itinerary. When speaking of the Sim- 
plon, Mrs. B. presents us with a litho- 
graphic engraving of a curious medal 
struck in France, representing an im- 
mense colossal figure, which some pro- 


jecting parasite suggested to Buona- 


parte to have cut from that mountain 
as a sort of Genius of the"Alps. This 
mad design, which was to have allowed 
passengers to pass between the legs, 
arms, &c. of the giant, was never exe- 
cuted. Napoleon did much better in 
making roads, by means of galleries, 
over the Simplan, which, even among 
his most useful public works in these 
regions and in the north of Italy, will 
remain for ever as an imperishable mo- 
nument of his active reign. These 
things were done indeed to promote his 
military pursuits, and‘ consolidate his 
ambitious projects, but still the travel- 








——— 
ler and the population derive benefits 
from them that will long be remem. 
bered with gratitude. Mrs. B. does 


justice to the ex-Emperor in this re. 


spect ; and with the same spirit of im, 
partiality which, we must say, distin- 
guishes her work, does the same ho- 
mage to the King of Sardinia, a mo- 
march specially abused by our liberal 
travellers, and therefore entitled to have 
his eulogy extracted as our last speci- 
men of this performance. 


Histruly paternal government is cherished 
with affection by many, as the following 
fact clearly proves, which I learnt from the 
most indisputable authority. There existed 
an impét highly profitable to the revenue, 
but which the king believed to he vexati- 
ous and unpopular. He was accordingly 
taking means to repeal it, when, unex- 
pectedly, he received addresses from dif- 
ferent parts of the country, expressive of 
their conviction that this resource to the 
revenue was necessary; and such was their 


confidence in the certainty of his Majesty’s ° 


relinquishment of it, the moment the 
situation of the finances would allow him 
to du so without inconvenience, that they 
were content willingly to submit to it, until 
that period arrived. 

Now it is but fair to allow that this 
prince must have some merit, and we 
could wish that partisan writers would 
be candid enough to let him have his 
due meed of applause, as Well as his 
more powerful predecessor, whose 
bridges and roads also deserve the re- 
ward of popular remembrance. 





A Treatise on Arithmetic, in Theory 
and Practice. By James Thom- 
son, A.M. Professor of Mathematics 
in the Belfast Institution. Belfast 
1819. 12mo. pp. 326. 


We have sincere pleasure in bringing into 
notice this exceedingly clever and useful 
publication, not only because it is, as we 
are informed, the author's first work and 
the first which has issued from the respect- 
able seminary to which he is attached, but 
because we feel strongly that Irish litera- 
ture and science require encouragement 
and that this little volume deserves it to 
the fullest extent. 

It cannot be expected that we should do 
much more than give an unbiassed opinion 
on a subject like this. The theoretical 
portion is sound and the rules and ex- 
amples easy; and the whole so arranged 
that the student may be readily directed to 
the practical parts without encumbering his 
attention with what is more abstruse or 
recondite in that important science, which 
investigates the marvellous properties of 
numbers as well as explains their applica- 
_ to almost all the concerns of social 
ife. ahr 

We observé a’péculiar excellence in Mr. 
Thomson’s treatise, namely, its adaptation’ 
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———————— 
to the use of Irish pupils. The rule of 


Practice forinstance gives all the variations 
of English and Irish currency® and mea- 
sures, and displays their proportions in a 
very ingenious way. A more general merit 
is to be found in the great attention paid 
to the explanation of the rules, and the 
manner by which the operations are per- 
formed. To which, if we subjoin that there 
is a great mass of novel and useful ex- 
ercises in almost every rule, we may be 
concluded to have given a just character of 
this book which ought certainly to be 
ranked with the very best of the class to 
which it belongs. 





* Perhaps Irish Non-residents would do 
well to study this, and see how much of their 
income they sacrifice at 14 per cent. discount 
on the Exchange, to live all the year in Eng- 
land. 





BONAPARTE'S LAW KNOWLEDGE. 


(From Les Souvenirs et Anecdotes de la Revolu- 
tion. ArticLte XX.) 


What particularly astonished Treilhard 
was the prodigious memory of the Em- 
peror:—it was a subject to which he was 
continually alluding. 

The articles of the civil code, after being 

drawn up and taken into consideration in 
private conferences, were submitted to the 
discussion of the Council of State, at which 
Napoleon frequently presided. _Treilhard 
wondered. at the readiness with which 
Bonaparterfrequentty-tHustrated the point 
in- question by quoting extempore whole 
passages from the Roman civil law ; a sub- 
Ject which, from its nature, seemed to be 
entirely foreign tohim. One day the Em- 
peror requested his attendance, in order to 
acquaint him with some new ideas on 
criminal legislation; after conversing to- 
gether for some time they formed them- 
selves into a little committee, and the coun- 
sellor of state took the liberty of asking the 
Emperor how he had acquired so familiar a 
knowledge of law affairs, considering that 
his whole life had been spent in camps? 
Bonaparte replied: — 

“ When I was merely a lieutenant, I was 
put under arrest, unjustly it is true; but 
that is nothing to the point. The little 
room which was assigned for my prison, 
contained no furniture but an old chair, an 
old bed, and an old cupboard: in the cup- 
board was a ponderous folio volume, older 
aod more worm-eaten than all the rest; it 
proved to be the Digest. As I had no 
paper, pens, ink, or pencils, you may easily 
imagine that this book was a valuable 
prize to me. It was so voluminous, and 
the leaves were so covered with marginal 
notes in manuscript, that had I been con- 
fined a hundred years I could never have 
been idle. I was only ten days deprived of 
my liberty; but on recovering it, I was sa- 
turated with Justinian, and the decisions 
oF the’ Roman legislators. Thus I picked 
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Ode to the Duke of Wellington ; and 
other Poems. By Robert Charles 
Dallas, youngest son of Sir George 
Dallas, Bart. &c. Written between 
the ages of 11 and 13 years. Lon- 
don 1819. 12mo, pp. 189. 


This is a wonderful display of preco- 
cious talent, presuming, from the pa- 
ternal authority under which these 
poems are published, that they are en- 
tirely and bona fide the production of a 
boy of the tender years specified in the 
title-page ; and, even allowing for some 
emendations, there is still enough left 
to excite surprize at the indication of 
early genius. The prudential question 
whether it was advisable, either as it 
regarded the juvenile author or the 
public, to print these effusions, it is not 
for us to determine. If his father is 
satisfied that the effect of premature 
celebrity will not be prejudicial to his 
mind, and injurious to his future peeti- 
cal prospects, the readers of poetry 
may, we think, be pleased to have sub- 
mitted to them so decided a proof of 
youthful devotion to the Muses. We 
have certainly been more astonished 
than amused by the volume ; for, how- 
ever extraordinary it is to see a child 
writing verses in English, Latin, and 
Greek, in that tolerable style which 
belongs to inferior bards of. matucer 
age, the substance being the same, we 
tire of the continued evidence of that 
marvel, of which we are as thoroughly 
convinced at the end of a dozen pages 
as of a dozen volumes. Perhaps too 
there is a little revolting in the man- 
nikin-ness of some parts of this publi- 
cation. The prefixed address to the 
Duke of Wellington, is composed with 
all the formal precision of an old cour- 
tier; and some “ Amatory Trifles,” 
near the conclusion, are really ill-ad- 
vised, since they show how much there 
may be of the apery of feelings distinct 
from those natural to infancy. Yet we 
must still revert to our text, and are 
persuaded that when our readers have 
perused the few passages which follow, 
they Will agree with us in thinking this 
a very singular performance, and Master 
Dallas a very remarkable and admirable 
creature. 

A portrait of him at the age of 12, 
by Hayter, engraved by F.C. Lewis, 
gives a fine idea of a head and counte- 
nance of no common cast; the fore- 
head is peculiarly broad and open. We 
learn from the Preface, written by Sir 
G. Dallas, that he commenced his po- 





up my knowledge of civil law, with which I 
$0 often trouble you.” ’ 


now only 14. The volume consists of 
a prose Dedication; Latin Verses to 
the Duke of Wellington, with an Eng- 
lish Version; English Ode to the 
same illustrious Hero, with Notes; 
Latin Poem on the Battle of Waterloo, 
and English Version; Elegiac Verses, 
in Latin and English, on various sub- 
jects; Greek Verses to Spring, and 
English Version; the Amatory Trifles 
already noticed; and Specimens of 
Dramatic Writing. Thus, we ob- 
serve, that there is scarcely one species 
of composition which our Horatian 
Tyro has not attempted; and, if we 
assent to the truism that his talent can- 
not yet be any thing like perfectly de- 
veloped, we must, at the same time, 
allow that there is an astonishing evi- 
dence of the possession of the technical 
language of poetry, and of great dis- 
cretion in its application. At all events, 
we may hope for high after-distinction 
from this auspicious commencement ; 
and, that our friends may. partake of 
the anticipation, we select, from the 
Ode to the Duke of Wellington, that 
portion which relates to the fall of the 
Duke of Brunswick. 


Stretch’d on the earth’s dark cold clay bed, 
With youth yet circling round his head, 
Illustrious BRUNswick greatly bled : 
Pride of his People’s love ! 
When freedom rous’d the b 
tHe heard the call—he rush’d to death, 
And fell—to shine above. 
Weep, Britain, weep, awake to woe: 
Hush the loud sounds of triumph low ; 
Bid the sad strains of sorrow flow: 
Bid dirges peal the toll ; 
Wail the great loss, the spirit gone, 
A martyr’d Hero’s fallen son, 
And strike upon the soul. 
Deep o’er his urn let Glory trace 
His feats of arms ; his noble race ; 
Let sculptur’d trophies lend their grace 
And crown the Hero’s name : 
’Grave the bright oath that wak’d his doom, 
Spurr’d his great Mind to scorn the tomb, 
And strung his soul to Fame. 


We copy an impassioned pan to 
Victory, from the same Ode, 


Hark, through the air what aecents roll ! 

What strains of triumph strike the soul ! 

Such the bright ‘Thund’rer’s stern control 
Peal'd, sounding from on high, 

When that red arm, inflam’d to ire, 

Hurl’d Earth’s dark Giants, wrapt in fire, 

With ruin from the sky. 

Lo, ’mid the crash, what golden blaze 

Round yon fair forms with splendour plays! 

Fame, borne with Vict’ry, blends her rays 

In airy circles whirl’d : 

Bids her loud clarion swell the note, 

To echoes strain its brazen throat, 

And rouse a wond’ ring world, 

Wake, Nations, wake! to wonder rise, 

’Mid grateful miilions’ tow’ring cries : 

Let martial music pierce the skies— 





etical career at eight years old, and is 


Yet louder peal again— 
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Let golden strings now swell the key, 
And big with heav’nty symphony, 

To valour lift the strain. 

Hail the bold Chief who saw yonr voke ; 
High rear’d in air his vengeful stroke ; 
Your iron fetters bravely broke, 

And quell’d your Tyrant’s frown ; 
Tore from his brow with matchless might 
An injur’d Monarch’s trampled right, 

And hurl’d his Eagles down. 

"Twas Hts, to burst your galling chain : 
*fwas His, to tear your tionds in twain: 
"Iwas His, to dare th’ embattled plain : 

To conqguer—or to fall :— 

*T was in your cause, his sword he drew : 

"Twas in your cause, to fight he flew; 
He flew—and righted all. 

His, was the pride, alone, to save : 

To spread before the sinking brave, 

Whom rebel upstarts would enslave, 

The shield that baffled Death: 

Oh! hath not Heav’n some special crown— 
Some wreath eternal—for renown 
Unsoil’d by mortal breath! 


Such strains really do infinite honour 
to our hoy-bard, and yield him a share 
in our hearts’ love, at war with cold 
criticism, if such could be applied to 
so honest and so fervent an enthusiast. 
The Ode to Ambition is, we think, 
about the purest of bis Latin perform- 
anves, and we quote a few verses, with 
their English parallel. 


Regnis tyranni Ince carentibus 
Ditis, barathro latius imminens, 
(Qua sevit ingentes Avernus 
Flumine precipitans nigranti 
Undas, volucri qua rapitur rota 
Augus snperbos Thessalus expians, 
erreque dirarum flagello 
‘Torta gemit soboles sororum) 


Cavata saxo stat domns : hanc sinit 
Damno solutam dextera temporis ; 
Nam postis infandi sub umbra, 

Ambitio nitidum coruscat 


Insana ferrum, sanguine regio 

Madens capillos, Eumenidum comes, 
Longiimque molitam nefanda 
Mente parat tacité procellam. 


En voce currium convocat excita ; 
Cursuque terras preecipiti petens, 
A sede ‘nigranti tenebris 
Fertur equis rapidoque curru. 


Funesta circum turba cupidinum : 

Stat fronte ridens composita doins ; 
Horvorque nocturnns; manuque 
Purpurea violenta cedes. 


Auras trementes robore desecans, 

Falso fatigat munere pectora : 
Rapteque per cedes corone 
Alta decus quatit, alta belli. 


Austri frementis turbine sxvior, 

Effracta pandit moenia divitis ; 
Laresque contractos revisens, 
Pauperis exagitat tabernas. 


Deep in the jaws of darkest Hell, 

Where Death’s grim monarch deals his nod ; 
Where Stygian fuies love to dwell, 

And spectres own the scowling God : 
Where dark Avernus rolls in blood 

Its noisome waves with sullen roar, 
And echo answers o’er the flood ' 


Where drageg’d behind the sounding wheel, 
Ixson rues the wrath of Jove ; 

And Earth’s curs’d giants tortur’d feel 
The pangs they dar’d to brave above: 


Unseath’d by Time’s destroying doom, 
A palace rears its stately head, 

Whose rugged towers outvie the gloom 
That reigns among the silent dead ; 


————:=_ 
Soft blows the gale ; the raging bitlo : 
And toil-spent seamen reac their aaa 
peace : 
Sweet soothing zephyrs gently kiss the trees - 
And flow’ry Sprinc comes smiling in the 
breeze. 
All NaTuRE smiles—rekindling beauties rise 
As —_ forests seem to scale the 
skies. 





Where near the portal’s iron gate, 
With furies leagu’d, begirt with care, 
AMBITION reigns in scepired state, 
And wildly shakes her snaky hair. 


Lo, from her ebon throne she speeds : 

Mounts, at a bound, her whirling car ; 
To courage bends her sable steeds ; 

A Fury borne by Rage and War. 
White.alfatéund her frantie crew, 

Foul midnight horrors widely stand, 
And smiling fraud in fairest hue ; 

While Carnage lifts her gory brand. 


Yet, as she wings her baneful flight, 
On high she rears the golden prize ; 
And thron’d in clouds of tairest light, 
With jewell’d sceptre lures the eyes. 
Fierce as the whirlwind’s rapid rage, 
She bursts the busy miser’s rest ; 
Yet deigns to seek the needy stage, 


Each grassy plain bedeck’d with silv’ry dew 

Bids the bright sun reflect its sparkling hue : 

While each white branch proclaims the plenty 
near, 

And budding blossoms glad the dawning year 

Perch’d on some bough, ’mid night’s encir. 
cling shade, 

Sweet PHILOMELA, warbling through the 
glade, 

Tunes her sad strain to Pity’s plaintive tale 

While list’ning zephyrs hover in the gale, . 

Hark! from each rock, each cave, and woody 
dell, 

Yon ae swarms now quit their lonely 
cell: 

Wide through the air on flutt’ring wing they 


v5 
Their burnish’d squadrons glitter from on 
high : 
At morning’s dawn, mid day’s meridian glare, 





And wakes to arms a poorer breast. 
The Greek verses on Spring were one 
posed at the age of 15, aud do much | 
credit to the author. 
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Hush'd is the storm, no more great JovE on 
high 
Hurls the white flakes in torrents from the 


shy. : 
No,sujlen,clouds, fast gath’ring to the gale, 
On, paths torn vineyards pour their hurtling 





As icy mountains thaw beneath his ray : 
No more rude BoreEAS sweeps the wat’ry 
plain, 





Wild shrieks that ring along: tie“shore. 


At twilight gloom they court the genial air: 

From fragrant blossoms sip the yellow spoil ; 

All share the booty, and all share the toil; 

Till each wide cell with festive blessings 
stor’d, 

Bids peace and plenty crown the gladden'd 
hoard. 

See rose-clad Fora wakes her joyous train: 

Her blushing beauties deck th’ enamell’d 
plain : 

While smiling visions seek the genial ground, 

And airy Graces twine their mazy rewnd, 

Now rosy maidens rise at early dawn, 

When each light gale spreads perfume on the 
morn: 

Where the bright bud of Beauty’s Goddess 
blows, 

With snow-white hand they clip the mossy 
rose : 

Next fragrant parsley blends its leaves be- 
tween, 

To deck their garland with a chequer’d green: 

And the fair tlow’ret clad in blushing blue 

Rears her soft head with smiles of varied hue: 

While pale Narcissus lends its beauteous 
bloom, 

Sad, sweet memorial of an Hero’s doom! 

Elate with beauty see the playful lamb 

Now sports exulting round his bleating dam ; 

High leaps in air, and seeks the verdant 
ground 

Where all his fleecy playmates graze around; 

Or, where the brook with paring murmurs 
shows 

Its silver waves meand’ring as it flows, 

In sportive plunges laves his snowy side, 

The Maiden’s tav’rite, and the Shepherd's 

pride. 

We are sorry to add an example of the 

Amatory productions; but, in order 

that the whole may be fairly appre- 

ciated, we must let our modern Crich- 


ail: ton be seen in all his forms, though we 
Fach silver stream now owns the God of day, | consider this as an ill-judged exposé. 


LINES TO A YOUNG LADY 


On her sending a Lock of her Hair to the Author. 





* main: 


And fraught with vengeance tears the roaring] As the sun-show’rs of April, 80 flagrantly 


flowing, . 
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———— 
Refresh the green meads on a bright vernal 


day ; 
As the oof plaintive zephyrs, so tunefully 


blowing, . 
Exhale their sweet perfume on flow’rets of 


May ; 
$0. the Ringlet of Beauty, which once I saw 


floating, 
With heart-stealing grace on the neck of 


the fair, ’ : ; 
Is the balm of the heart which now views it 


with doating, 
For Cupid had kiss’d it, I safely may swear. 


How I envy the lock which thus wantonly 


ying, , 
Hath curled with delight on the bosom of 


bliss, 
And bas lain on the lip for which lovers are 
sighing ! q ; 
0, say, where on earth is a pleasure like 
this ? 
Lovely Ringlet! O ever while Time is fast 
fleeting, : : 
Thy sight the blest feelings of joy shall 
impart ! ; 
And while life’s daily pulse to love’s music is 
beating, 
Her image shall rise in each throb of my 
heart. 


We have besides a very modest Epi- 
thalamium, in which something is in- 
sinuated that 

“ Bliss shall wake in Beauty’s bower :” 


which would have been more acceptable 
from a more manly pen. The speci- 
mens of Dramatic Composition are the 
feast suecessful exploits ; but they were 
produced at 11 years and a half, when 
most of the author’s contemporaries, of 
a similar standing, are learning to spell, 
or, at farthest, to con their grammars. 

We must conclude, having, we fancy, 
done enough to prove that Master Ro- 
bert Charles Dallas is a very charming 
and wonderful boy. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 








IMPERIAL TOURISTS. 
Observations upon England, from the Jour- 
nal of their Laperial Highnesses the Arch- 
dukes Juhn and Louis of Austria. 
(Continued.) 

We stopped at Northallerton; there is a 
good inn here, and in general as you ap- 
proach nearer to London, the inns become 
notonly better but less dear. The post- 
horses are superior, and the turnpikes not 
sohigh, perhaps, because they are more 
numerous. 

The road from Northallerton leads 
through a beautiful, well cultivated country, 
inwhich there are many artificial meadows. 
The land appears to be divided here into 
Many small estates. The dwellings of the 
peasantry are small, and the farm-houses 
very handsome. 

The corn was beginning to'shoot, and the 
roma were employed :ine:the:\first: rural 





for the ensuing year. Weadmtired 








the happy climate, which permits work to 
be carried on in the open air, the whole 
winter through. 

Wood is rare in these parts; there are 
no forests, and you see only single trees, 
ashes, oaks, &c. which are planted round 
the estates. 

The towers of the cathedral church of 
York are visible at the distance of several 
miles. The city is old, the streets narrow, 
and the style of building very diversified on 
account of the number of new houses. We 
put up at a house very near the celebrated 
cathedral; the entrance to the place on 
which it stands, is through a very ancient 
gate. The majestic grandeur. of the build- 
ing excites astonishment. It is built in 
the purest Gothic style, in the form of a 
cross, and placed (orienté) in the ancient 
manner. The principal tower stands in 
the middle, and serves at the same time as 
a dome; two smaller towers stand on the 
front part. The most remarkable objects in 
this fine monument, besides its greatness 
and its admirable proportions, are the well 
preserved paintings on glass, which are in 
all the windows; the difference in the 
drawing and the colours evidently shews 
that they were painted at various periods. 
Those on the south side of the choir, 
painted in the reign of HenryIV arelooked 
upon as masterpieces. 

The main door of the church is remark- 
ably beautiful and richly ornamented. The 
exterior has a most striking effect. Work- 
men were just thes employed in rentoving 
some neighbouring buildings in order to 
afford a freer prospect. The city of York 
possesses several other ancient monuments, 
and we found here fresh confirmation of a 
remark, which we had had frequent occa- 
sion to make during our journey ; which is, 
that in England, extreme care is bestowed 
upon every thing relativé to the preserva- 
tion of ancient monuments. The cathe- 
dral is so well preserved that it seems as if 
quite new, and it is only here and there, 
that the sculpture bears marks of the civil 
wars in the-time of Cromwell. 

Without the walls of the city is the plain, 
on which is the race course; it is marked 
out by barriers: on one side is a hand- 
some building tor the spectators. The 
county of York is celebrated for its fine 
breed of horses. 

We arrived at Leeds time enough to de- 
liver our letters, and not being observed, 
because the night was setting in, we es- 
caped on the following morning the regards 
of the curious multitude, who, on other 
occasions frequently crowded round us, 
when we were visiting the curiosities. 

On the 11th in the morning, Mr. Gott, 
to whose father we had brought a letter of 
recommendation, came to fetch us, to visit 
some manufactories. He had prepared 
every thing in the best manner for this 
purpose, and we were treated with a degree 
of frankness which is not met with every 
where. 

We first visited the cloth hall, which 
forms three sides of a large oblong paral- 
lelogram. The merchants meet here every 





Thursday and Saturday to purchase wool- 
len cloths, which the weavers bring hither 
from the town and all parts of the 
country. The merchants alone, and they 
only at certain days and hours every week, 
may purchase cloth in this hall. Every 
piece has a lead stamp, on which the pur- 
chaser, as soon as the bargain is concluded, 
(this is done quickly and in a few words) 
marks his name, and the price agreed upon: 
such a bargain is however only provisional 
or conditional, and is not confirmed till 
after the goods are duly examined by the 
official inspectors, appointed for the pur- 
pose. Business to the amount of 30,000 
pounds sterling is sometimes transacted 
here in a single day. The manufactures of 
Leeds, consist almost entirely of woollen 
cloths, and. other articles of wool: the 
greater part of the inhabitants derive their 
subsistence from this trade: The manu- 
facturers are divided into whvlesale and 
retail dealers: after them come. the wea- 
vers, who receive the wool from the whole- 
sale dealers, and work it up at home. 
These weavers live dispersed in the country 
for the distance of ten miles round Leeds. 

We afterwards visited the manufactory 
of Mr. Gott, which is situated out of the 
town, and saw on the way, the infirmary 
for the workmen who are accidentally 
wounded. It is within these twenty years, 
or since the invention of steam-engines, 
that Leeds has attained some prosperity. 
The principal articles manufactured there 
are coarse clothes for the use of the army ; 
and also blankets for the West Indies, of 
which the manufactory of Mr. Gott alone 
furnishes 10,000 every week. 

The fine cloths are made in the Western 
provinces. They employ herea great deal 
of wool from the Austrian States. Through 
all the stories of the manufactory for spin- 
ning yarn, pipes are passed for the pur- 
pose of affording an immediate supply of 
water in case of fire. These pipes end in 
moveable mouths, like fire-engines. The 
orifice is one inch in diameter, and the 
mass of water which is supplied is very 
considerable. The same steam-engine 
which moves the machinery of the manu- 
factory, also works the pump which sup- 
plies the pipes with water. The dyeing- 
house is secure from all danger of fire, 
as all the coppers are made to boil 
without fire, and solely by steam, which is 
conveyed to them boiling-hot by means 
of a machine on the outside. This manu- 
factory employs two thousand persuns, 

We visited some other manufactories, 
and then proceeded on our journey to Ro- 
therham. The road, or causeway, is made 
of iron dross ; the hills contain cval-mines, 
from which there are iron rail-roads into 
the plain: one of them is remarkable, as 
being conducted upon stone arcades, like 
an aqueduct over a cleft in the mountains. 

At Lincoln we visited the cathedral 
church, which is perhaps the finest monu- 
ment of antiquity that we have yet seen. 
At Peterborough we saw another Gothic 
church, of still greater antiquity. It was 
built by the Saxons.. There is in it a mo- 




































































nument of the Year 870, which was erected 
in memory of the eighty virgins who were 
murdered by the Danes. In this church 
was the tomb of Catherine of Arragon, 
Consort of King Henry VIII. and that ot 
Mary Queen of Scots, which her son 
caused to be removed to Westminster Ab- 
bey. Near the entrance of the church, 
is a statue of the sexton who interred those 
two princesses, and who lived to an ex- 
traordinary age. An uncommon species 
of white owls build their nests in this 
church, and, notwithstanding all the pains 
that have been taken, it has not been 
possible to drive them out. , 

London, when we approached it, was 
involved in a thick fog. The roads were 
already lizhted for the distance of a league 
from the Metropolis. We arrived there at 
two o’clock. 

Here ends the first Tour of their Im- 

rial Highnesses through ‘the. British 

rovinces, 

(To be continued. ) 





EPIDEMIC IN INDIA. 
( Extract of a letter from Trichinopoly. ) 

As the roads of Madras are now open for 
shipping, I take the earliest opportunity of 
informing you of our welfare, which, if you 
have already heard of the dreadful visitation 
with which India (from Bengal -down to 
Cape Comorin) has been afflicted, will be 
tidings which doubtless you must anxiously 
look for. To be as brief as possible, I shall 
merely say that a disease called the Cholera 
Spasmodica has been for the last twelve 
months, devastating different parts of the 
Indian Empire; gradually travelling down 
from north to south; and about the be- 
ginning of last November it reached this 
Station, and in the course of about ene 
month, carried off fifty of the European po- 
pulation: it then slowly abated; and the 
daily deaths from being 80, 90, 100 and 
117 in the course of each succeeding day, 
gradually decreased to about 12; which is, 
perhaps, within six of what generally occur 
among the native population at this season 
of the year. I should estimate that up to 
the present date, about 4000 natives have 
perished in Trichinopoly alone, which is 
probably about one tenth of the population; 
of Europeans about sixty, though only one 
officer; but as we probably have not above 
1000 Europeans of all classes at the station, 
this is a great number tu have been cut off 
in the course of less than two months, by 
this dreadful malady. It is impossible for 
me to describe the universal gloom which 
prevailed during this awful iod; the 
disease itself was so horrible and its pro- 
gress so rapid. It attacked mostly in 
the night, with excessive vomiting, &c. at- 
tended generally with the most violent 
spasms 1 the limbs and in the stomach— 
the surface of the body became entirely 
cold, and if remedies of the most powerful 
kind were not applied within the first hour, 
the patient was beyond relief in ,most in- 
stances, and dead in the course of six or 
eight hours; and in many cases the natives, 
(who are less robust than the Europeans) 


THE WATERARY GAZETTE, 














were carried off within one hour from the 
first access of the disease—fortunately it 
was not considered as contagious, (at least 
I never thought it so, though sume did) but, 
nevertheless there was enough to appal the 
stoutest heart; and.we, who have escaped, 
have great reason to be thankful to that 
Providence, which preserved us. I must 
not forget to add that the only remedies 
judged to be effectual were the following; 
which medical men in England will pro- 
bably. be astonished at—20 grains of calo- 
mel, and from 100 to 80drops of laudanum, 
given in one dose, and repeated in the 
course of an hour-er-so—if the symptom 
did not abate, this and bleeding to excess, 
(even unto fainting) saved, I fancy, three 
out of four who could obtain assistance 
within the first two hours; but after that 
the blood would not flow; the extremities, 
and indeed all parts of the body became 
cold as ice; and the symptoms were said 
generally to resemble those which occur in 
cases where strong mineral poison has been 
exhibited—aud here I finish this horrible 
detail. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





ATHENIAN ANTIQUITIES, 

Extract of a Letter from Athens, April 15, 1819. 

We had here, for about two months, M. 
Chevalier Rottiers, a native of Antwerp, 
who came with his family from Con- 
stantinople. M. Rottiers, who to his 
fother accomplishments”adds a fine taste 
for antiquities, visited every thing re- 
markable in this city and neighbour ; 
he had excavations made at his own ex- 
pence, and purchased several antiques 
and fragments of the flourishing period of 
the arts; a head of Bacchus, the heads 
of a lion and a tiger, the foot of Hercules, 
of enormous size; and, among the rest, a 
bas-relief, four feet high and two and a half 
wide, of Pentolic marble, found last year, 
in digging on the road to Thebes. It re- 
presents a young man, leaning with his left 
elbow on the trunk of a tree, and letting a 
bird fly out of his right hand. His appear- 
ance, in general, is much like that of the 
Antinous. He has also obtained a bas- 
relief of three figures as large as life, which 
will cause great surprise by its beauty and 
fine preservation. It is of a woman sitting, 
attended by two female servants standing, 
and weeping over the tomb of her husband. 
According to the inscription, she was of 
Sunium, one of the eighteen burghs of 
Athens. Itis many years since any thing 
so beautiful has been discovered. The 
whole are to be sent to the, Netherlands. 

We have also had the pleasure of seeing 
the Dutch corvette, the Lynx, of 32 guns, 
Captain J. Coertzen, enter the port of the 
Piraus. The appearance of this fine ves- 
se],, which sailed for Port Mahon on the 
first of, this month, and on board of which 
Colonel Rottiers embarked 13 chests with 
antiques, caused an agreeable sensation 
here., It'is very long siace the Dutch flag 
had been seen at Athens; much less a 





ship of war, M.C. Rottiers, and his family, 


AND 






left this city a few days.ago, to proceeds 
way of Patrass and Corfe to lay, y 





PORES PE Te ae 

Inthe course of the late diggings near the 
Porta Nomentana at Rome, an antique 
tomb has been discovered with a sarco. 
phagus, containing two bodies, one male 
and the other female. Both were covered 
with violet-colouured tunics brooched with 
gold: the tunics consist of woollen cloth 
uncommonly fine; which proves the degree 
of perfection to which the Romans carried 
that branch of manufacture. 

A mechanician of Offenburgh, named 
Xavier Michel, has invented a portable 
machine, by means of which a person ship. 
wrecked may support himself above water 
and at the same time carry along with him 
provisions for several days. The machine 
is 5 feet in diameter, and 1 foot $ inches 
high. . The person places himself in the 
machine by means of a cylindrical aperture, 
Thisinvention will also be found extremely 
useful for crossing rivers, &c. It was tried 
successfully on the Rhine, on the 20th and 
31st ult. 

Accounts from Venice state that two 
Isiac statues of granite admirably executed, 
have arrived at Port St. George from Egypt, 
They are-sent by M. Belzoni as ornaments 
for the city of Padua, his native place, 








THE FINE ARTS. 


SHAKESPEARE PORTRAITS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Guzette, 


Sin,—Allow me to occupy, d hope for. 


the last time on this subject, a portion of 
your valuable paper, to communicate all 
the information that I can on the manufae- 
ture of spurious portraits of Shakspeare, 
and to notice particularly, Mr. Winstanley’s 
replies to the questions you favoured me 
by inserting, in the 121st Number of the 
Literary Gazette. 

Some time in October last, a gentleman 
in gee bee © Leeds, observed a por- 
trait of Shakspeare for sale, which on his 
arrival at Manchester he recommended as 
a curious picture to the notice of Dr. Har- 
die, who soon after requested a friend at 
Leeds to purchase it for him. I saw it the 
day that it was received at Manchester. I 
was much struck with the excellence of the 
painting, and after a severe examination, it 
was beligved by all present, among whom 
was Mr. Hill, a geritleman eminent for his 
judgment on works of art, to be a genuine 
portrait. Every part of it had been re- 
painted, except the face, apparently to com- 
pliment the Bard, by one’ who knew and 
valued the res¢mblance ; the head was re- 
tained in a lozenge shield, held in the talons 
of an eagle volant; below the head were 
the following lines, which we read with 
difficulty : 

“ Ye gutte browne haire, ye fronte serine 
Thatte placide mouthe, those smylinge eyne, 
Doe soon bewraye my Shakespeare’s meine. 


Andunder on an Arabesque scroll, 
the asi 1S i Faisal compliment: 
B.J. we Beheved to mean Ben Jonson i 
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=——> 
+. thunders lay’de aside, beholde 

oes fercito =. now uncontroulled, 

§electe ye gemme of humane race 

And raise himme to th Empyreane space ; 

Fitte statione for his loftie soule 

Whose piercinge eye survey d ye whole 

of Nature’s vaste sa ye oie 

magination’s aieri f 
serie Sescene yth ardente soule cou’d 
on 

peepe fraughte tenrich ye nethere worlde 
againe. ; B. J. 

[ requested as a favour, that Dr. Hardie 
would oblige me by entrusting the portrait 
to my care, fora short time in London, and 
grote a letter describing the picture which 
was inserted in the Journal and Morning 
Chronicle, In January last it was sent to 
me, with the information, that it had assed 
through the hands of Mr. Foster o Saint 
Martin’s Lane, a dealer in curiosities, and 
[was requested to make every enquiry in 
my power to ascertain its genuineness. 
When I unpacked it in town, my suspicions 
were immediately excited; the new colour 
onthe forehead, with which I now know 
agreater resemblance to eae had 
been produced, had changed a little, and 
spite of the cracks, and general appearance 
of age, and though several persons, artists 
and connoisseurs, whoseopinionsare valued, 
still believed it to be authentic, I called 
on Mr. Foster with hopes considerably di- 
minished of my friend’s valuable acquisi- 
tion. He laughed on my making the en- 
quiry, and in the most unreserved manner 
said, he had no doubt that it was one of a 
dozen whieh’ he knew to be spurious; most 
of them had passed through his hands; 
that the making of Shakspeares was no 
longer a secret. A man of the name of 
Zinke, a grandson of the celebrated en- 
ameller, occasionally bonght at brokers’ 
stallsold portraits for a few shillings, which 
he converted into curious resemblances of 
the Bard, and then offered them to him, for 
afew pounds. He had bought many ot 
them, and he remembered such a picture 
as I had described; the verses often put on 
them, signed B.J. were supplied by a man 
of the name of Green; that Zinke was not 


_ the only man in the practice of this deceit ; 
| one Holder was the maker of Dunford’s 


Shakspeare, and he had offered to him 
(Foster) another like it. Dunford’s was so 
well disguised, that West and Lawrence, 
itis said, among others, gave their decided 
opinions in its favour. Foster furnished 
me with many anecdotes of the skill of 
those men, In the course of our conversa- 
hon, he said, that Mr. Winstanley of Liver- 
Pool had called on him, to enquire about 
Dr, Hardie’s Shakspeare, and that he. had 

ribed one of his own, which he (Foster) 

no doubt, was one of the same sort, and 
had told Winstanley so; and that he had 
ordered a couPLE * to be made for him; with 
this information, I returned and wrote to 
Dr. Hardie, stated all that I had heard, and 





_* This, I verily believe, was the word used 
pa fod visit; but two were absolutely 
and in the presence of my friend, at the 


expressed a wish to expose these traffickers 
in deceit, and honestly confess that we had 
been their dupes: his answer contained the 
following extract: “ I very highly ap- 
prove of your plan of exposing Green and 
Co.; and in so doing, make any use of my 
name that you may deem necessary.” Soon 
after this appeared Mr. Winstanley’s letter 
in the Literary Gazette, describing his 
Shakspeare. With the conviction which 
I had on reading this letter, and after 
what Foster had told me, I felt that the 
questions in reply were due to the public; 
but before I wrote them, I took the pre- 
caution to call again on Mr. Foster with a 
friend, in whose presence his former com- 
munications to me on this subject were re- 
peated. He distinctly stated that Mr. Win- 
stanley wanted two, and had been disap- 
pointed that they were not ready. He ex- 

ressed his surprise at Mr. Winstanley’s 
etter, which I described to him. At the 
same time, he shewed us a portrait of 
Shakspeare, curiously made up; a letter to 
(or from) Ann Hatherly, was in his hand,— 
a view of his house at Stratford in the 
back ground, and Jet into a very old carved 
frame, was a bronze tablet, on which were 
letters referring to his age, &c., so ingeni- 
ously oxydized, as to appear the effect of 
centuries. Mr. Foster’s communications 
were frank and unreserved: he enjoyed the 
whole affair as a joke, said that he had 
often laughed at the bustle the forgeries 
had occasioned, but declared that he had 
never sold one as genuine. “ 


T regret exceedingly that Dr. Hardie’s 
name has been introduced, but it will not 
be dishonoured by its unavoidable associa- 
tion with this exposure. He had been led to 
think that he possessed a valuable and 
important picture; and Mr. Winstanley had 
himself increased that conviction, by the 
opinion he gave when he saw it. He sat 
some time befure it; appeared to consider 
it well, and then pronounced it to be a 
most extraordinary portrait. The poetic 
compliment he exceedingly admired: said 
he thought the Arabesque scroll and alter- 
ations were of the timeof Charles I. uttered 
little picture dealing cant about Zuchero 
(whose name I had ventured to suggest 
as the painter’s), and left the impression, 
that he believed it to be genuine. Soon 
after 1 was informed that he went about 
abusing the picture and its possessor, for 
attempting to impose on the public!! It 
was at my request, and to oblige me, that 
the portrait was sent to town, to test it by 
more public opinion and enquiry; and the 
moment it was discovered to be spurious, 
it was evidently, from the quotation, Dr. 
Hardie’s wish that an entire exposure should 
be made. I have been one of the dupes of 
this deceit, perhaps the greatest, and it 
gives me the privilege of naming the 
parties to the world. If Mr. Winstanley’s 


letter has undeceived any of his friends, f 
am glad of it; in his confessions he has ac- 
knowledged enough, admitting his own 
constructions and motives, to justify the 
most important part of my letter, that 





which refers to ordering a spurious picture 


formed by the river Aar. 





eR 
and encouraging deceit; but if his motive 
had been merely “ to show the difference 
between a spurivus and a genuine portrait, it 
was not necessary to putit ina bronzed frame, 
ordered from Birmingham, so as to appear 
the work of 200 years—veritas nihil veretur 
nisi abscondi. I was much amused with that 
part of Mr. Winstanley’s answer, where he 
became critical, when he might have been 
much better employed in vindication: — 
if the style of my letter had been much 
worse, it would not have lessened its 
truth. My obscurity appears to have 
been a little too clear for him. I thank him: 
for the sympathy with which he deplores 
my want of education, and wish for his 
sake, that he had received enough to ena- 
ble him to understand the word patron: it 
is not bestowed on those who sed/ pictures 
or offer them for sale ; buton those who buy 
from artists or give commissions for works 
of art. But patronage is a word little 
known among picture dealers, and I am 
therefore not much surprised at his ignor- 
ance of its common acceptation. 

I shall leave Mr. Winstanley’s evasive 
comments on my queries to the reader who 
will take the trouble to compare them; 
he will not find that I said Winstanley 
thought Dr. Hardie’s picture genuine ; and 
the /ux ab alto, which he requires to dis- 
cover the jealous innuendo to which I re- 
ferred, is not necessary to any other person, 
for while he confesses his ignorance, he 
refers to “ portraits manufactured into: 
Shakspeare.” Of Mr. Winstanley I never 
heard before, and know nothing but as 
connected with this subject. I have now 
stated all the information I had, and its 
sources; if these do not justify the questions 
I put in reply to his letter, I will bow to 
his opinion that I wrote it in an uncandid. 
spirit of accusation—a spirit, by the bye, 
almost as. mischievous, as that which 
prompts uncandid information—and as I 
had no personal interest whatever in the 
letter [ sent, the anger he attributes to me, 
is a fanciful participation in his own. An 
apulogy is due to Mr. Winstanley, and [ 
readily offer it for having concealed my 
name in my first letter: of this he shall 
not again complain. Accept, Mr. Editor, 
my best thanks for the handsome way in 
which you allowed it to remain till Mr. 
Winstanley’s bashfulness was overcome. 
I am, sir, your obliged, obedient servant, 

Ww. Brockepow. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


LINES 
Written on the Platform at Berne, Oct. 1818. 
BY MISS PORDEN. 

[The noble city of Berne, the capital of 
Switzerland, is built upon a high peninsula, 
The Platform is a 
public walk, shaded with trees, by the side of 
its fine cathedral, and the view thence is 
magnificent. On the left, the houses of the 
Patricians crown the southern ridge of the 
peninsula hill above mentioned, with their 
gardens sloping m terraces to the bank of the 
river. The Aar is: a broad and beautiful 
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stream, nearly as blue as the Rhone ; and 
the green hills on its farther side form a de- 
lighttul foreground to the whole chain of the 
Bernese Alps, glittering in eternal snow, and 
defying at once the pen and the pencil to give 
an idea of their magnitude and beauty. But 
as they are at a great distance, a strong light 
is required to render them visible: the sky 
may be ‘unclouded at Berne, and yet the mist 
may hang upon the mountains, and a stranger 
might be unconscious of their existence. 
Nay, they may be this moment glittering in 
ve minutes after swept ont of 
the picture. ‘The light of the moon has not 


the sun, and 


sufficient power to show them.] 


THREE days of chequer'd smiles and tears, 


Such changeful cheer as Autumn wears, 

Still have I sought this spot, to gaze 

On yon rich work of Gothic days ; 

That proud cathedral, perfect still, 

Or fairer vet, this noble hill, 

Whose ridge patrician mansions crown, 

And terraced gardens sloping down, 

Where, murmuring in its rapid flow, 

Broad winds the clear bine Aar below. 

Nor deemed I aught might hence be seen 

Beyond that swelling slope of green, 

That on its farther bank aspired ; 

Nor more the ravish’d sense required : 

But now—what vision mocks my sight ? 

Those summits of eternal white, 

More‘ than the eye may count, around 

Stretch’d to th’ horizon’s farthest bound ! 

See Him,* whose fine and. pointed horn 

Rises to meet the earliest morn 

And bask in day, while deepest night 

Still blackens each surrounding height. 

And shet whose glittering dells ave known 

To sprites of middle air alone, 

The virgin, on whose frozen breast 

A shadowy eagle loves to rest, 

And spreads his mighty pinions dun, 

To shield her from the amorous sun. 

When at the lingering beam he throws, 

She blushes thro’ her waste of snows, 

And all her brother Alps around 

Are with a roseate glory crown’d. 

All, save the Shreckhorn’s¢ dreadful peak, 

For ever black, and bare, and bleak ; 

For not a sprite that comes to throw 

The soft and velvet veil of snow 

That dresses other heights, will dare 

To plant his vent’rous footsteps there. 
Ye mountains! have your peaks sublime 

Scorn’d all the wasting power of time, 

Unchang’'d since first the world began, 

’Mid all the changing fates of man! 





* The Finster-Aar-Horn, the highest of the 
Bernese Alps, remarkably slender and point- 
ed, and forming the Eastern peak of a noble 


group. 


t The Jungfrau, or Virgin’s-Horn, so called 
from the belief that its steep sides rendered 
it inaccessible. It was, however, twice ascend- 
ed a few years since by two German gentle- 
men of the name of Meyer, who, on their se- 
cond visit, left a flag upon its summit. ‘These 
lines allude to a deep and extensive shadow, 
thrown on the Jungfran at sun-set, by its 
Western peak, which is called the Silver- 
Horn. This shadow (to some eyes, at least,) 


has much the form ot an eagle. 


¢ The Shreck-Horn, or Peak of Terror, 
which in this view appears insulated, and al- 
most pyramidical, It is sosteep that the 
snow will not rest on its summit, and is be- 


lieved to be completely inaccessible, 


Eagles of Austria, Rome, and Gaul, 
Lower, for these heights have mock’d you all— 
Ye thought these realms an easy spoil; 
They foil’d yoo, and shall ever foil ; 
For Freedom loves her flag to rear 
Where hills are prond, and streams are clear. 
And who that knows these velvet vales, 
These pine-clad steeps, these healthful gales, 
These glittering peaks, to conqueror’s hand 
Will ever yield the lovely land? 

Helvetia! trust the prophet-prayers 
A sister spirit breathes and shares ; 
Albion, tho’ distant, still allied 
In kindred feelings, kindred pride.— 
Where winds, beneath the solar course, 
Blow with ynerring, changeless force, 
‘The slave may fear a tyrant’s nod, 
The humbled soul may kiss the rod ; 
But here, our spirits more sublime, 

Are, like our seasons, unconfin’d ; 
There’s vigour in the changing clime, 

And freedom breathes in every wind. 


‘Lo the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

As you are an amateur of Mr. Crabbe’s 
poetry, I send you some lines which have not, 
I believe, made their debut in any of his 
pages ;-—but they seem to me unquestionably 
authentic, and are, I think, a model of ac- 
curate description, picturesque beauty, and 
nervous language. If you do not admire 
them as much as I do, T can attribute it only 
to your defective taste for the sublime. 

ARGUMENT. 

The village house—its accom; animents—the gate— 
evening beggurs—the stranger—his dress—he sallies 
out—where goes—knocks at the door—repents his 
rashness—the door newly painted—the door gradually 
opened —tho halferow n—the parlour—entrance there 
in—-the beaufet—the black candelabra—contents of 
the beaufet—compliment to Fanny—pye-corner—the 
piano—its bad position—Fanny complimented once 
more—family faces—effect of curtains on the human 
frown—the sofa—who dozes there—conversation— 
the dream recited—Fanny a philosopher—tears of 
sensibility—supper. 

TALES OF THE CHAPEL. 
. BOOK XhIV. 

Look at yon house-sthe gravel plot before, 

The scraggy tree, the craz’d and paintless 

door, 

The huge stone globe, that topping on the 

wall, 

For ever threats to caush you with its fall: 

Who sallies from that door, as due as eve 

Lets out the sons of beggary to thieve ? 

Yet no thief he ;—let me describe the man: 

The brash’d black coat, spruce gloves, the 

pet rattan, 

The beaver new, the boots of bright japan : 

Long, languid, silent, simple,—ah! ye fair, 

Look to your hearts !—I only say, Beware ! 

Where roams he now?—like some uneasy 





shade, 

Gliding through darkness, where its treasure’s 
laid, 

To mix with sights and sounds it lov’d, and 
then 

Obey the heavy summons to its den. 

And now the stranger pauses, smooths his 
locks, 

Thinks shall he knock, and turns,—returns 
and knocks ,— 

Looks sourly ‘at the door, that solid screen, 

Hini.and his reveries—his tea between, 

But lately muddy brown, now painted green; 

Feels on his gloves the aforesaid verdure 
stick 

Plucks off, and wipes them on the neigh- 





b’ring brick, 


a 
Till cre his growling’s d 
id g 8 done, the tripping 


mai 
Half opes the door, and opes but half—tiy 
paid. 


Then all the § poset seni on him shine 

‘The honour’d spot where they drink tea and 
dine. 

The Oh beaufet there meets you on the 
right, 

With its two bronzes, grasping each a light; 

Between those two fresh-whiten’d columns 
jamm’d, 

Cramm’d tight, and holding wherewith qj 
are cramm’d, 

Paté and pye, bread, butter, biscuit, tea, 

All free as air, while Fanny holds the key, 

Then the piano, on the left hand fix’d, 

Luckless, the fire-place and the door betwixt: 

Huge trunk of fearful sounds, yet sure 1p 
please 

While, as before, Miss Fanny keeps the keys, 

Then look around where thick in twilight 
gloom 

The daughter’s pictures threaten thro’ the 
room. 

The sofa by the winduw—ah! whose eyes 

Does slumber on that sofa’s back surprise, 

Here the faint poet drops the trembling pen- 

Before such women poets are but men! 

But round the polish’d central table still 

Are open eyes, in kindness meant to kill; 

And sweet low voices, breathing solemo 

, words, 

The weighty news the village day affords, 

What stage-coach pass’d,—how many on the 
top,— 

The last new ribbon in the last new shop; 

The last night’s fright—the morning’s em 

q rious dream, 

| From which the teller waken’d withascream; 

Then blushing at its memory, o'er her brow 

Draws the black curls, like ebony on snoy; 

Then tries to chat, to net the endless purse, 

Thinks of the words, “ For better or for 
worse ;” 

Feels on her eye-lash the unconscious tear, 

Sighs as if heard by none, or but one ear, 

Then, with her beating forehead on her hand, 

Dreams all her dream again. 
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to that of having an awkward servant,” said 
Lady St. Florence, as I entered her boudoir. 
‘ What is the matter?” said I. “ Matter!” 
she repeated in an angry tone: “ why, mar 
ter enough to make one mad: an intern— 
(here she made a recover) “ an illiterate, 


him.” ‘ Dismiss your anger and care with 
him,’ said I; ¢ for they sit, il on that 
polished brow.’ She tried to smile; but 
passion had frightened the graces a¥ay; 
her fair forehead looked cold and, severe; 
her dark bewitching eyes flashed fire; the 
lily of her bosom was disfigured by a deep 
suffusion of crimson; her breast heaved 
tumultuously; and, in a word, alt 


pression of wickeduess which quite 





me, 
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er what has pour John done ?” in- 
quired 1. “Poor John!” exclaimed she: 
«why, da-———" (another recover): “ why, 
daily some brutal thing or other ;—he is 
supider than ap owl,. and fit to eat hay 
like a coach-horse.” ‘ Humanity, huma- 
nity, MY dear lady,” quoth T: ‘those words 
become not these lips, nor (pardon me tor 
preaching) do they exactly suit the soft- 
ness of your ladyship’s sex, nor the rank 
which you hold in society.” “ Nonsense,” 
answered she, catching up @ fan and rat- 
ing it betwixt her fingers until she crack- 
wi the sticks. Here her lap-dog approach- 
ed her, and she kicked him.  “ Trouble- 
some beast!” cried she ; “ as great a plague 
ys the fuotman.” She was now scarlet 
all over,—face, neck, and arms: it was a 
dreadful metamorphosis. 

At this instant the unfortunate delin- 
went appeared at the door, which he held 
fal open in his hand. * But, my lady,’ he 
uttered in a plaintive and humble tone. 
«Leave the roum, monster!” vociferated 
her ladyship (her face swollen, and her 
complexion empurpied with the increase 
of rage). Hie obeyed. She now flirted 
herbroken fan, fidzeted on her seat, threw 
the wreck of this five-guinea toy from her, 
aad pamted as if in agony. 

‘Mywlear, Lady St. Florence,’ said I, 
‘calm yourself, I may presume to offer 
advice, for [ am vld envugh to be your 
futher” She recovered a little. ‘ You 
know, continued I, * that I have had you 
an jofant on my knee a hundred times, 
and that'T valued your mother as though 
she were’ my sister.” “I know it,” said 
she hastily, and only half displeased. 
‘Aud,’ continued I, *it grieves me to the 
heart to see you thus give up your reason, 
surrender your gunsequence, and abandon 
all self-possessiun to the ungovernable em- 
e of passion. Look,’ concluded I, taking 
er gently by the hand, * lovk in that mir- 
ror; how.untike that is to Lady St. Flo- 
rence!” She tried to smile. ‘ How unlike 
little Sophy, the prettiest child I ever saw 
in my life! “ You're a good creature,” 
suid she, whilst her respiration became 
tick and unequal, Lled her to the sofa, 
aud she burst Muto tears, 

Her tears reheved her; her bright eyes 

wed again with their usual lustre, and 
shone “ ike April suns in showers ;”—her 
gentle smile returned ;—the rose and lily 
resumed their wonted places ;—her trou- 
bled bosom beat with a gentler motion, 
like the wave whose angry agitation is ap- 
peased, aud which resumes its*usual course 
Whilst its white fodm sparkles’ in the solar 
beam, and‘dies away by degtées when all 
iscalm. * A la bonne heure,’ said I. *‘ Now 
You are yourself again’ (for the last trans- 
ulon was from purple to dead white, bring- 
ing-asad resemblance with it of a haggard 
and exhausted fury, nearly spent ‘with 
rage). “I’m two passionate,” exclaimed 
she, with regret mingled with a litte un- 


extinguished vivacity: “Ia “Was SO, 
—you know it.” * True,” Hepler fs ° bur 
timeand self-controul ma Uver'that.’ 


*T hope so,” said she, putting her hand in 








ee 
mine, and exhibiting a lingering chrystal pardon Johu and keep him.” iJ teel per- 
of the finest lustre in one corner of wi sonally ubliged,’ said I; ‘and T shall be 


eye. 

‘ But let me intercede for poor John. 
He is young, a country lad, very humble, 
very contrite for what he has done: don’t 
turn him away.’ “ Yes I will,’ replied she} not always at her elbow; and, if I were, 
hastily, anger returning again. ‘ Gently,| the storm may rise too high at some fu- 
gently,’ said I: ‘do not flurry vourseli.| ture period to be weathered by an aged 
But what is this unpardonable fault which | pilot’s interposition aud guidance. Anger 
he has committed ?? “A thousand,” an-| is like the lightuing’s flash; it is rapid 
swered she with increasing vivacity; and! and destructive: the wholesome shower 
again the rose, the lily, the diamond lustre | often succeeds it tuo late tou stop its fatal 
of her eye, that sweet composure which is| effects ;—the flame 1s lit,—the conflagras 
the finish to female beauty, Smiles, dim-| tion has taken place,—the shower suc- 
ples, and kindly expression,—all were | ceeds,—but ’tis to no purpose! Thus are 
own! “ First, ([ dared not interrupt her,/ injuries inflicted and impressions made 
it would have, made matters worse)—/| under the influence of anger, which time 
“ First,” (her dog returned and licked her! and tears will not eradicate or wash away. 
hand)—* That’s a good lesson from the} Lady St. Florence has lost many friends 
brute creation to man,’ observed I smiling,! by tne violence of her temper. She can- 
aod shaking ty head: ¢ it is good returned | not keep a servant one month; her cha- 
for evil, hitfdness in exchange for injury, | racter is stamped as a fury—a'virago; and 
unaltered love in the midst of ill-usage.’ | her bad name has goue abroad, although 
She patted the dog on the head, and luok-| her heart is excellent. The scrapes she 
ed grave, half recovered, and proceeded: | gets intu tuo are innumerable; the expo- 

“Virst, he is as awkward as a bear.” | Sures many and vexatious. I recoile¢t her 

‘That's his misfortune,’ said T.— As stu-| fainting away ata ball, because she thought 
pid as an ass.” ‘The effect of fright, per- | that the Colonel (who, by the bye, will-not 
haps,’ replied I.—“ Knows nothing of his} ™«rry her on account vf her temper) 
business.” ‘May improve in ume’ —| slighted her, and preferred another partner. 
“ Why,” exclaimed she, (a little more of) At Lady Vantrump’s card-party, she work- 
the fury returning) “ you are quite the fel- |ed herself inw convulsions from the mor- 
low’s advocate.” This was unanswerable ; | tification of her heavy losses; and at the 
su I waved it by saying,‘ Progeed, my dear | Argyle she so pouted andflounced at being 
Lady, and proceed calinly.”” “ In the first) contradicted by her aunt, that she broke 
place, he was half an hour answering my | the lace of her corset, aud was furced to 
bell, and, in my anger, [ broke it.” ¢ That's | withdraw amid the sneers uf au envious 
a pity.’ —“ Tle next brought me a letter in | S¢rutinizing party, : 
his vulgar fist, instead of on a salver, and| Ofall women’s triumphs, the triumphs 
I threw it at him.” ‘ There you degraded | Of the temper are the greatest. They ure 
vourself.’—“ He picked it up, and took it | Such as survive age, as give grace Mr sick- 
down stairs. I called him back, bestowed, "ess, and as bestow dignity under the 
on him the epithet of ideot, and bid him | Sharpest adversity. They eusure telicity 
lay it on the table.” ‘I am sorry for it,’; bere, and pomt at immortality. A lovely 
said [.—-“ He now trod on the dog: I or-| face gains by the constant presence of good~ 
dered him to leave the room.” | humour, A countenance ol placicity and 

‘Continue’ “He next denied me to| of equanimity, can repel the shafts of 
theColonel.” “That was a great mistake. ;C"¥Ys—can turn the current of malevo~ 
es And he let in all my duns.” ‘ That's lence,—even conqtter the eSteem of an 
almost worse’— Then the disfiguring | “"®™Y> and fix tur lite the love and ad- 
passion into which he put me ” ‘ Aye, | Milralion of a trend oF pal amar I ani CUli- 
that indeed !’ replied I.—“ Thereture am [| Vineed that if my femaie readers were ac- 
not right to part with him?” «Why, un-| quainted with the subject ot these lines ; 

; if they beheld ber natural beauties put to 


less you can restrain your anger—yes: but eg Sa emp Benga ei . af a 
(on which word I laid great stress) if Lady | M'S2t SY Lhe approach oF passion 5 i hey 
“| ad observed her, as I did, on the uccasion 


St. Florence could forgive him, could as-| ‘ be 
sume a mildness with him.and all her ser- |JUst stated, they would sag seep Tis moral 
vants, and could conquer herself, it would lecture, uo serivus homily, no friendly ex- 
be the noblest conquest of her lite. She postulation, in order tu induce them tu 
would then be all perfection; and the pro-| #0V€™ themselves, Their dearest interests 
mise made by her pleasing features wuuld would incline them fa 85 and experience 
be fully kept by the heart (she looked all would every day enrich the value of their 
gentleness, and listened attentively): else | V'°le"Y- 
does the latter’ “ No, not the heart,” 
exclaimed she, quite hurt (‘twas what I 
wished) ——‘ else dues the temper of the 
mind,’ resumed I, ‘belie the angelic 
touches which partial Nature has bestow- 
ed on your features.’ ‘The compliment de- | Saturday at the Hay Market; but we fear 
lighted her. that their success, has nut been equal vw 
* [ will never be in a passion again,’ fy | their merits, The House was however 
dear friend,” exclaimed she; “ and I will, well filled on this uccasiun, and vn severai 


more than gratified if you will keep your 
promise just now made.’ She repeated 
it; and L parted from her with a most 
parental sensation, But, alas! [ am 


Tae Hermit in Lonpowr. 








THE DRAMA. 





The Drury, Lane Company closed on 
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receding evenings. An arddress was de- 
ivered, and a hope expressed of meeting 
next at Drury. 

At Coveut Garden we have no novelty 
to récord, except Mr. Yates’ trial of the 
character of Kob Roy; into which, as he 
failed, we need not enter. Mr. Y. must 
be content with the comique: it is an ho- 
hour in theatrical annals to be run against 
Matthews, and he should practise, or, to 
use the stage term, study hard in that line. 
Miss O'Neill has closed her season, and 

oes to Dublin with Charles Kemble. 

or does she return to Covent Garden till 
January; and we understand that all the 
foregoing part of next season will be occu- 
pied with sorts of Doubles, and the great 
dons and donnas reserved for the after 
Christmas campaign. Thus we shall have 
almost a new set of performers in Tragedy, 
Comedy, and Opera during the first moiety 
of the year, and the established actors 
during the latter part. 

Mr. Young, we egret to hear, has cer- 
tainly relinquished his London engage- 
ment, and means to play two years in the 
provinces. 





VARIETIES. 


Should the following scraps, taken from 
fy common-place book, appear worthy of 
a corner in your Paper, you are welcome to 

ir use :— , 

French and English Tribunals.—A French 

court of justice seem apprekensive lest 
uilt should escape punishment. An Eng- 
ish judge and jury are fearfui lest inno- 
cence should be condemned. 

Taste in Dress.—An English fair-one 
endeavours to accommodate her person to 
the fashion of the day. A French elegante, 
to fit the fashion to her person. Is not the 
advantage in favour of the latter, who only 
modifies ‘the inventions of art, while the 
former is sometimes obliged to distort the 
proportions of nature? 

Fool and Madman.—The fool lacks ideas ; 
the madman cannot arrange them. 

I mever met yet with the etymology of 
the word to waive, sotnetimes spelt wave. 
Isit not cognate with the German Schweifen, 
to scoop out? The superfluity of the sch is 
no objection: e. g. Schwippe-whip, Schwinge- 
wing. 

In words transferred from one language 
or one dialect to another, the consonants, 
as well may be expected, are often com- 
muted to others of the same family (if I 
may use the ustea thus b, f, 2, alternate ; 
but what relation is there between s and ¢, 
which are substituted to one another in the 
Greek dialects, e. g. TAwrra, TAwooa, and 
in English words of Saxon or German 
origin, e. g. Vergessen, to forget? F.S. 





The following phraseology is common in all 
books of the peerage, yet it might pass for 
a bull, in that of Ireland, “ Heir Apparent— 
None.” How can there be nothing of what 
is apparent? A more ludicrous entry ap- 


pears in one of our annual records of events. | 
In the summary of the deaths, one person | 
appeared to have been killed by a cow, and 
the same form being observed the next 
year when no such accident had taken 
place, it was thus noticed, “ killed by a 
cow—none.” 

The French journals state that the Tavel 
and Roquemaure wines will be exceedingly 
dear this year. The vines have suffered so 
considerably from violent hail storms on 
the 25th and 26th of May, that all hope of 
an abundant vintage is at an end. 

A schgol on the Lancasterian system 
was opened at Florence on the first ot May, 
and already affords the most unequivocal 
proof of the advantages resulting from the 
plan of mutual instruction: a singular in- 
stance of the rapid progress of the pupils 
is mentioned. A grenadier, named Pascal 
Bresci, 25 years of age, who scarcely knew 
the alphabet, has in the spage of twenty 
days learned to read with facility, and to 
write correctly from dictation. 

Mrs. Blanchard the Aeronauute was un- 
fortunately killed at Paris by the ignition 
of her balloon, during an ascent at Tivoli, 
while letting off some fire-works. 

Wilson’s American Ornithology, of the 
early volumes of which we gave an account 
when they first reached England, has now 
been received entire in nine volumes 
quarto. Mr, Ackerman has imported se- 
veral sets, and they —— exhibit the 
most splendid work yet produced by our 
transatlantic bretliren. 





Tne Barrish Gattery closed suddenly 
last Monday instead of to-morrow, as adver- 
tized. On enquiry, we learn that this was 
owing to the Prince Regent’s wanting his 
eran (six of the principal in the Exhi- 

ition), for the fete at Carlton House. The 
Directors properly presumed that to keep 
the Gallery, so much lessened, open, would 
not be candid towards the public, and shut it 
up accordingly. 

The Prince has purchased, we learn, Mr. 
Wells’ fine picture of the Three Charles’s. It 
is worthy of and fit for a royal collectivn. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
JULY, 1819. 
Thursday, 1.—Thermometer from 44 to 63. 
Barometer from 30,00 to 30,03. 
Wind WbN.—Clouds passing, with sun- 
shine at times. 
Friday, 2.—Thermometer from 44 to 64. 
Ba-ometer from 30,07 to 29,97. 
Wind SW. 2.—Generally elondy, with rain 
at times. 
Saturday, 3.—Thermometer from 55 to 73. 
Barometer from 29,99 to 30,01. 
Wind SW. 2.—Morning cloudy, the rest 
of the day generally clear. 
Rain fallen, ,0375 of an inch, 
Sunday, 4.—Thermometer from 53 to 84. 
Barometer from 29,98 to 30,02. 
Wind SE. and West. $.—Generally clear, 
with clouds passing. 
Monday, 5.—Thermometer from 57 to 77. 
‘Barometer from 30,04 to 30,05. 
Wind SW, —Generally cloudy, with faint 
sunshine 





“Rain fallen, 05 of an inch. 











THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


Between 10 and 11, a very bri 
appeared near the zenith. en ieee 
Tuesday, 6.—Thermometer from 56 to 66. 

: __ Barometer from 30,12 to 30 uu 

Wind NE. }.—Cloudy—heavy rain most of 
the afternoon. 

Wednesday, 7.—-Thermometer from 57 to 7 

i Barometer from 30,31 to 3033 
Wind NbW. and NE. j— Generally cloudy 
clear at times. h 

Rain fallen, 425 of an inch. 

From only one observation of the Come 
on Monday night, then much in hazeat 
it was found to be 20 degrees, 4 minutes iM 
seconds to the westward of Capella, and its 
tail reaching to the stars numbered 20 and 9 
of the const+llation of the Lynx. 
Thursday, 8.—Thermometer from 57 to 67, 

Barometer from 30,20 to 30 16 

Wind NE.and NbW. }.—Generally cloudy 

Rain fallen, 075 of an inch. F 
Friday, 9.—Thermometer from 56 to 59, 
Barometer from 30,26 to 30,39 

Wind W. 1.—Generally cloudy til ‘the 
evening, when it was clear for some time, 
Saturday, 10.—Thermometer from 44 to 69, 

Barometer from 30,30 to 30,23, 


Wind W. and NW. 2.—Clouds passing | 


with sun shine generally. 
Sunday, 11.—Thermometer from 48 to 68, 
Barometer 30,27 stationary. 

Wind NW. 1.—Generally cloudy, sunshine 
at times, 

Monday, 12.—Thermometer from 56 to 73. 
Barometer from 30,26 to 30,33, 

Wind NbW. and NbE, 2.—Morning clea, 
the rest of the day generally cloudy. 
Tuesday, 13.—Thermometer from 54 to.68, 

Barometer from 30,37 to 30,34 

Wind NbE. —Generaily cleudy.° 

Wednesday, 14.—Thermometer from 44 to69, 
Barometer from 30,35 to 30,25, 

Wind NE. —Generally cloudy. 

On Monday the 19th, at 16 minutes afte 
10 at night, the first satellite of Jupiter wil 
immerge into an Eclipse.—These immersion 
will soon end, therefore young observer 
should not lose the opportunity of attending 
to them, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*." By an oversight in our last publication th 
Title “ Lonvon ” was left in some of our stamped 
Numbers : should the Bibliomania continue to rage 
a hundred years hence, we trust these Numbers 
will fetch large sums at the Evanses of that day 
while their more correct brethren are only valued 
in proportion to their [great] original merits—E, 

We are still of opinion that the first sentenct 
in the Bride of Lammermoor is ungrammaticd. 
No matter who the Author or Editor are supposed 
to be( Peter Pattiesonor Jedediah Cleishbuthan): 
the word “ secret” is in the singular number, 
and therefore it could not be suid that “they” 
would probably not be published, &c. 

Further pac yt Mr. Pyne’s splendid 
work on our Royal Palaces are intended for wt 
subsequent Nos. ; and we can promise our readers 
much curious information respecting Winder, 
Kensington, &c. 

As we published no erroneous accounts df te 
Stuart Papers (whatever the Newspapers: my 
have done), we cannot insert “a Constand Ri 
der’s” letter, unless authenticated by a real tg 
nature. : 

We have had so many verses on the Comtl, 
that we can only regret our columns being short 








than the beard of that luminary, which prevests 
their being inserted. ; 
University Intelligence in our next. 
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Wiscellancous Advertisements. 
_ (Connected with Literature and the Arts ) 





Mr. West’s Exhibition. 
THE great Picture DEATH on the PALE 
‘2 HORSE, Christ Rejected, St. Peter’s First Sermon, 
the Brazen Serpent, St. Paul and Barnabas turning to 
the Gentiles, with several Pictures and Sketches on 
Scriptural Subjects, are now Exhibiting under the im- 
mediate Patronage of His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, at No, 125, Pall Mall, near Carlton House, 
every day from ten till five. Cc. SMART, Secretary. 





Mr. Owen’s Public Meeting. 

PUBLIC METTING to inspect a MopEL 
A of arrangements, calculated to give permanent be- 
neficial productive employment to the Poor, will be held 
at the City of London Tavern, on Monday, July the 19th. 

His Royal Highness the DUKE of KENT will take 
the Chair at Twelve o’clock precisely. 

Ata numerous Meeting of the Committee appointed 
by the General Meeting of June 26, 1819, to investigate 
Mr, Owen's Plan for providing for the Poor, held at 
Free Masons’ Tavern, July 8, 1819, 

Resolved, with one Dissent :-— 

ist, That the immediate pressure of the evils of pau- 
perism, render it, highly desirable that a single estab- 
lishment on the plan of Mr. Owen (with an ultimate 
view to an improved application of the funds raised for 
the Poor) should be made under the conduct of a Com- 

mittee, and that it is therefore expedient that a fund 
should be raised for the purpose of forming such estab- 
lishment. 

Resolved Unanimously, 

2d, That this Committee hope, in the event of the 
success of the proposed establishment, a most desirable 
resource would be afforded to the London, and other 
populous Parishes, by the adoption of similar expedients 
for thé employment of their Poor. 





FRANCE.—EDUCATION at the’French, 

‘ aid Foreign Institution, by Messrs. Sene- 
chal and Mitthell; on the beautiful domain of the Her- 
mitage, formerly the abode of the Princesses of France, 
Situated at Versailles. Instruction in ancient and modern 
languages, literature and the sciences, for fifty guineas 
for pupils above fifteen. Forty-six above twelve, arid 
forty for all under; and Seventy-two guineas per annum, 
or seven guineas per month, for adults having separate 
rooms. The Institution possesses vast adyantages.—Re- 
ferences, Mr. A. Mitchell,8, Sherbourn Lane, Mr. Galon, 
Patent Silk Hat Manufacturer, 424, Strand, London, and 
Mr; Galigneni, Bookseller,.18, Rue Vivienne, Paris, 
and Messrs. Pinnock and Maunder, School Agents, Saint 
Clement's Church Yard, Strand. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In 4to. Price 11. 11s. 6d. 
DON JOAN. 
Printed by Thomas Davison, Whitefriars. 








In 8vo. 12s. Sixth Edition of 
JHE QUEEN’S WAKE; aLegendary 
* Poetn. By James Hogg. 
Printed for Jol.n Murray, Albemarle Street. 





‘Tn small 8vo. with a Portrait of the Author, 8s. 6d. 


QDE to tHE DUKE ofr WELLINGTON ; 


and Other Poems. 


By Robert Charles Vailas, Youngest Son of Sir George 


‘ Dallas, Bart. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


eee a 





Tn 8vo. price 6s. 6d. boards. 
PHYSIOLOGICAL FRAGMENTS; or, 


_,, Sketches of Various Subjects, intitnately connected 
with the Study of Physiology. By John Bywater. 
P London ; published by Baldwin, Cradock and Joy, 


oster Row; and sdld by E. Smith, and Co,, Pool 
Lane, Live? pool." °. ve 


$$$ 





Present State of France. 
In 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 
LETTERS on the EVENTS which have 


passed in France, since the Restoration in 1815. 
By Helen Maria Williams. 

London; Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, 
Paternoster Row. By whom also are published, in 
3 vols. 8vo. price 11. 16s. 

Considerations on the principal Events of the French 
Revolution: by the late Baroness de Stael, edited by 
the Duke de Broglie and the Baron de Stael; and 
translated under their i diate superi d Also, 
in 3 vols. price 11. 16s. The Original of the same Work, 
printed from the Manuscript. 








Shaw’s Zoology.— New Volume. 
The Eleventh Volume, in two parts, price 2l. 12s. 6d. or 
on super-royal paper, with proofs of the plates, price 
31. 13s. 6d. 


GENERAL ZOOLOGY; or, Systematic 
Natural History, commenced by the late George 
Shaw, M.D. F,R.S. &e. With plates from the first Au- 
thorities and most select Specimens, engraved princi- 
pally by Mrs. Griffith. 
Vol. XI. AVES, by J. F. Stephens, F.L.S. 

One more Volume will complete this Department of 
Zoology, and is in considerable forwardness. 

London: Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
and Brown; J. aud A. Arch; Jeffery aud Son; J. Maw- 
man; Baldwin; Cradock, and ‘Joy; S. Bagster; R. 
Scholey ; Sherwood and Co.; G. and W. B. Whittaker ; 
J. Black'and Son; W. Lowe; J. Booth; Og!e and Co.; 
Rodwell and Martin; J. Robinson; John Walker; Ed- 
wards and Knibbs; and W. Wright. 





Dodsley’s Annual Register, 1818. 
Price 16s. boards, 


"THE ANNUAL REGISTER ; or, a View 


of the History, Politics, and Literature, for the 
Year 1818. 

London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy ; J. 
Otridgé; J. Cuthell; Longmau, Hurst, Kees, Orme, and 
Brown; E. Jeffery; Lackington and Co.; J. Bell; J. 
Asperne; and Sherwood, Neely, and Jones. 

Though many of the Volumes of this Work are now 
become exceedingly scarce, a few complete Sets from 
the commencement ig 1758, may b& procured of the pub- 
lishers. Or it may be'taken from the commencement of 
the New Series in 1791, a period of 28 years, replete 
with the most remarkable Events. 





Parliamentary History and Debates. 
In royal 8vo. price 1]. 11s. 6d. Vol. XXXV. 
"THE PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY OF 
England from the earliest Period to the Year 1803, 
from which last mentioned Epoch, it is continued down- 
wards in the Work, entitled *‘ Hansard’s Parliamentary 
Debates.” 

London : Printed for Longman and Co. ; J. M. Rich- 
ardson; Black, Kingsbury, and Co.; J. Hatchard; J. 
Ridgway and Sons; E, Jeffery and Son; J. Booker; 
Rodwell and Martin; R. H. Evans; Buydd and Calkin ; 
J. Booth; and T. C. Hansard. 

The 36th and last Volume, which will bring down the 
Work to November 1803, the period when “ Hansard’s 
Parliamentary Debates” were commenced, will be ready 
for delivery in September next. The Volume of General 
Index will be completed with all possible expedition. 





In one volume 12mo. Price 6s. 6d. 


ERNESTUS BERCHTOLD; or the MO- 
DERN C2DIPUS. A Tale. 


By John William Polidori, M.D. 
Author of “ The Vampyre.” 


Leila! each thought was only thine! 
My good, my guilt, my weal, my woe, 
My hope on high,—my all below. 
Then deem it evil, what thou wilt ; 
But say, oh say, tiers was not guilt ! 
Prisited for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 


4 London. 








Popular Novels recently pablished by Lo 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. 
DECISION. A Tate. By the Author of 


“ Correction,” &c. In 3 vols. 12mo. LI. 1s. bds. 

Dudley. A Novel. By Miss O’Keefe, Author of 
« Patriarchal Times,” “ Zenobia,” &c. 3 vols. 11. 1s.bds. 

Leolin Abbey. A Novel. By Alicia Lefanu, Author 
of “ Strathallan.” 3 vols, 11. 1s. bds, 

The Veteran, or Matrimonial Felicities. 3 vols. 12mo. 
11. 1s. bds. 

Hesitation; or, to Marry or Not to Marry. By the 
Autlior of the Bachelor and Married Man. 3 vols. 18s. 

A Traveller’s Tale of the Last Century. By Miss E. 
I. Spencé. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. bds. 

Coraly. A Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. 13s. 6d. bds. 





At the Repository of Arts, 101, Strand, Londen, and 
may be had of all the Booksellers in the United King- 
dom, 

A COMPLETE HISTORY OF LITHO- 

GRAPHY, from its Origin down. to the present 

Time, by the Inventor, Alois Senefelder: ¢ ining 

clear and explicit Instructions in all its branches: ac- 

companied by illustrative Specimens of this Art. Demy 
4to. hot-pressed, 11. 6s. extra boards. 

Accum’s Practical Treatise on Gas-Light. Royal 8vo. 
boards (Fourth Edition), with 7 coloured engravings, 
12s. 

The Vicar of Wakefield, illustrated with 24 coloured 
engravings by Thomas Rowlandson, 8vo. price 11. 1s. 
boards. 

A Practical Treatise on Propelling Vessels by Steam, 
&c. By Robertson Buchanan. 8vo. price 11. boards. 


High Quarrel with the Pope, 

A Correspondence Between the Court of Rome and 
Baron Von Wessenberg, Bishop of Constance, in which 
the Bishop disputes the Authority of the Pope in Ger- 
many; an Account of his Endeavours, and with every 
probability of Success, to effect a general Reformation in 
the German Catholic Church. Demy 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 
extra boards. 








In 2 vols. 8vo. Price 11.58. boards, with a Portrait from 
the rare Print by Crispin de Passe, the fourth edition of 
EMOIRS of the COURT of QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. 
BY LUCY AIKIN. 

The present Work is composed upon the plan of 
uniting with the personal History of a celebrated Fe- 
male Sovereign, and a connected narration of the Do- 
mestic Events of her reign, a large portion of Biograph- 
ical Anecdote, private Memoir, and Traits illustrative 
of the Manners, Modes of Thinking, and Literature, of 
an interesting period of English History. Original Let- 
ters, Speeches, and occasional Poems, are largely inter- 
spersed. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London. 

Of whom may be had, 
ANNALS of the REIGN of GEORGE the THIRD. 
By John Aikin, M. D. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 58. boards. 

Preparing for the Press, Memoirs of the Court of King 

James the [st., by Lucy Aikin, in 1 vol. 8vo. 





Lady Russell’s Life and Correspondence. 
Tn 4to. Price 11. 5s. boards. 
SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE OF 
RACHAEL WRIOTHESLEY, LADY RUSSELL. 
By the Editor of * Madame du Deffand’s Letters.” 
Followed by a Series of Letters from Lady Russell 
to her husband, William, Lord Russell, from 1672 to 
1682; together with some Miscellaneous Letters to and 
from Lady Russell. To which are added—Eleven Letters 
from Dorothy Sidney, Countess of Sunderland, to George 
Saville, Marquis of Halifax, in the year 1680.—Published 
from the Originals in the Possession of his Grace the 
Duke of Devonshire. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown; 
and J. Ridgway, London. 


Of whom may be had, also just published. 


’ THE LIFE of WILLIAM, LORD RUSSELL, with 
some Account of the Times in which he lived. By 
Lord John Russell. Iv 4to. pricé 11. 11s, 6d. boards. 
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In 2 vols. 8vo. 12. 4s. 
‘TALES of the HALL. By the Rev. 
GEORGE CRABBE,. Jolin Murray, Albemarle 
Street. 





In 4to. 12s.6d. No. VI. of 


AKEWILL’S PICTURESQUE TOUR 
OF ITALY, illustrative of Eustace, Forsyth, 
Rose, ézc. 
I. Rome. Ruins of the Palace of the Caesars on the 
Palatine Hill; engraved by E. Goodall. 
. Il. View in the Tyrol, on the Adige; engraved by J. 
Middiman. 
Ilf. Mola di Gaieta; engraved by J. Landseer, 
A. R.A. 
IV. Plan -of the Museum of the Capitol ; engraved 
by H. Wilson. 
V. Stanza del Gladiatore Moribondo; engraved by 
H. Moses. 
VL. Stanza del Fauno di Rosso; engraved by ditto. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Illustration of Lord Byron’s Mazeppa. 
‘THE LADY’S MAGAZINE for JULY, 


among many interesting and amusing Articles, will 
contsin a, Criticism on, and Copieus Extracts from 
LORD BYRON'’S MAZEPPA, illustrated with a 
Highly -Finished Engraving by J. HEATH, A.R.A., 
and Historical Engraver to His Majesty and the Prince 
Regent, from « Desivn made expressly for this Magazine. 
of My Landlord, Third Series. 

WN. B.. The Magazine for August will be embellished 
with a Higbly Finished Fugraving by HEATH, from a 
Design of T. STOTHARD, Esq. R.A. to illustrate 

. The Bride of Lammermoor. 

London ; Printed for Baldwin, Cradock and Joy, Pater- 
goster Row, and W. Fearman, Library, New Bond 

Street. 





Thorough Bass. 
In small! $to. price 8s. neztly half-bonad, 
‘THE CHILD's INTRODUCTION TO 
THOROUGH BASS, in Conversations of a Fort- 
night, between a Mother and her Daughter of Ten 
Years old, illustrated by Plates and Cuts of Music. 
London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, 
Paternoster Row. 





Excursions Through Treland. 


Price 2s. 6d. or on large paper with Proof Plates, 
Price 4s. No. 1. of 


- EXCURSIONS through IRELAND ; com- 
prising Topographical and Historical Delineations 
of each Province, together with Descriptions of the Re- 
sidences of the Nobility aud Gentry, Remains of Anti- 
quity, and every interesting object of curiosity. 
By Thomas Cromwell. 
Ilustrated with Six Hundred Engravings. 

This Work will be comprised in Twelve Volumes, con- 
taining 600 plates, and published in regular Monthly 
Numbers, each containing at least 8 engravings, and 36 
pages of letter-press, elegantly printed in royal 18mo. 
Price 2s. 6d. ; or, in demy 8vo, with proof-impressions 
of the plates, price 4s.—Every six numbers will form a 

‘ volume. ; 

Each Province will be published separately, kept dis- 
tinct from the others, and accompanied with appropriate 
titles, indexes, &. 

London: Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
and Brown; J. Greig, Islington; and P. Youngman, 
Witham, and Maldon, Essex, and sold by all booksellers. 

' ‘The EXCURSIONS through ENGLAND, SCOT- 
LAND, and WALES, of which the above is a Continu- 
ation, are now in the course of publication, and will ap- 
pear regularly in monthly numbers. 

The Counties of Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, are al- 
ready completed, each in 2 vols. containing 100 engrav- 
ings, price 11. 10s. royal 18m0.; 21. 8s. demy octavo. 

*,*.A few copies of each county are printed on super- 
royal 8vo. with India proof plates, price 61. 6s. boards. 

No, J, of Surrey, Kent, and Sussex, and the County 


In 8vo, price 7s. 6d. the Second Edition of 
E VALE OF SLAUGHDEN, a Poem, 
in Five Cantos. By James Bird. 
A Tale of the times of old. 
The deeds of days of other years.—Ossian. 


London: Printed for. Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, 
Paternoster Row. 





Price 51. 5s. in boards. 


WILD’S ILLUSTRATION of the ARCHI- 
TECTURE and Sculpture of the Cathedral 
Church of Lincoln, containiug sixteen plates, in size 10 
by 12 inches, executed in the line manner with parti- 
cular care by Messrs. Byrne, Finden, Fitler, A.R.A., 
Lee, John Le Keus, Henry Le Keur, Pye, Smith, Skelton 
and Turrelf, accompanied by av historical and descrip- 
tive account of the fabric printed in Atlas quarto. To be 
had of Mr. C. Wild, 159, New Bond Street. 
N. B. A few Copies in folio Colombier, containing 
proofs op India paper, price-10 guineas. 





New Picture of London. 


With numerous Views, Map and Plan, price 9s. bound, 
or with the Costume, 12s bound, the third edition of 


LEIGH'S NEW PICTURE of LONDON ; 

or, A View of the Political, Religious, Medical, 
Literary, Municipal, Commercial, and ‘Moral State of 
the British Metropolis: presenting a brief and lumi- 





with general Information, B ,or A 

This work possesses a decided superiority over every 
similar attempt. ‘The most recent and correct informa- 
tion is arranged in systematic order, the plates are en- 
graved in the best. manner, and the whole exhibits a 
faithful picture of the British Metropolis. 

Printed for Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand, where may be 
had a great variety of useful Books for Travellers on the 
Continent. 





In foolscap, 8vo. with a beautiful frontispiece, price 6s. 
in boards, the second editjén of 


LETTERS ON THE [MPORTANCE, 
Duty and Advantages of Early Rising. Addressed 

to Heads of Families, the Man of Business, the Lover 
of Nature, the Student, and the Christian. 

Printed for Taylor and Hessey, 93, Fleet Street. 
whom may be had, just published, 

The Authoress. ATale. By the Author of “ Rachael,” 
with a beantiful frontispiece, 5s. boards 

Rachael. A Tale. Second edition, with frontispiece, 
5s. boards. 

Reciprocal Duties of Parents and Children. By Mrs. 


of 


boards. : 





Price 2s. 


‘THE EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, and 
Literary Miscellany; being a uew Series of the 
Scots Magazine, for June 1819. 


Contents :—Remarks on the Memoir of the Life of 
Mrs. Branton--Letters from London, by an Islander— 
Answer to the preceding Letters, written from Skye— 
On the Temperature of the Ground (with a Plate)— 
Scottish Zoology, No. III.—Zoology. (A non-descript 
Animal)—Biographical Sketch of the Life of Augustus 
von Kotzebue—Gottingen during the Summer of 1818 
(concluded)—The Vale of Clyde—Lady Mary O’Craig- 
nethan—Manuscript Notes from an interleaved Book of 
Travels—Further Remarks on some recent Publications 
on the present Epidemic Fever—Curious Account of 
the Feelings of a Person who recovered from a Stroke 
of Lightning, detailed in a Letter to the late Professor 
Russel—On the declining Popularity of the British 
Essayists—Some Account of a part of a Dyke in Glen- 
lyon, Perthshire, removed by some physical means from 
its Basis, and: pushed up a Declivity—The Dreamer— 
Alloa Speeches—Remarks on Tales of My Landlord, 
Third Series—Literary and Scientific Intelligence— 


Edinburgh: Printed for Archibald Constable and Co. 
Of whom may be had, «ll the preceding Nugbers of the 
New Series, 





Biography, of Norfojk, will appear on the 1st of August. 


, 4 


nous Guide to the Stranger, on all Subjects connected | 


‘Taylor of Ongar. Second edition, with frontispiece, 5s. | 


Monthly Register, acc. ‘ 


————— 
Fourth Edition, Price 3s. 6d. boards, 8v0, , 
AN ADDRESS from a CLERGYMAN to 
his Parishioners. With Morning and Eyeyi 
Prayers. — 
By R. Valpy, D.D. F.A.8, 
The Subjects treated in this Address are: 

Of God—the Son of God—the Holy Ghost~the 
Trinity—Read the Scriptures—Incaroation of Jems 
Christ—Doctrines of Jesus Christ—Resurrection gg 
demption —Justifieation —Faith—W orks—Works With. 
out Faith—Faith without Works—Union of Faith and 
Works—Merit and Reward—H umility—Influence of 
the Holy Spirit—Repentance-—Regeneration—Co 
sioun—Delay of Conversion—Our Endeavours— 
nation, Free-will — Prayer — Public Worship —Fanmily 
Prayer —Sacrament —Forgiveness of Injuries—Vener,. 
tion to the Name of God— Relative Duties—E xhortatign 
to Piety—Prospect in Life—Use of Time—Death, 

Printed by A. J. Valpy; and sold by Longman ind 
Co. and all Booksellers in Town and Country, 

Of whom may also be had, by the same Author, 

SERMONS, in Two Volumes, vo. price 18s. And all 
the Author’s Works. 


STEPHENS’S GREEK THESAURUS 
Nos, VII. and VIII. just published.—A few 
belonging to deceased Subscribers, may yet be had, 
11. 53. small, and 21. 12s. 6d. large paper ; the price will 
be soon raised to 11. 7s. small, and 2. 15s. ‘large paper, 

A Prospectus may be had at Mr. Velpy’s, Tooke’s 
Court, London. Total Subscription, large and small; 1655 


aver. 














In one thick Volume 8vo, with plates, by Lowry, es. 
hibiting 153 Figures ef Minerals, &c. 11. 1s. boards, 
AN INTRODUCTION TO MINERAL. 
GY: comprising the Natural History ‘and Che 
racters of Minerals; and a Description of Rocks, both 
simple and aggregated; with a New Tabular Arvaige 
ment of Earthy Minerals, on a Plan designed to facilix 

tate the Knowledge of that Class of Substances, 
To which is prefixed, 
A Series of Conversations, explaining the Prinéipley 
of the Science, and the Elements of Chrystallography, 
By Robert Bakewell, 
Author of an Introduction to Geology. 
Printed for Longman, Hust, Rebs, Orme, aad Browyy 
| London, . 


| i 
Tonian Islands ; Ali Pasha, Sc. 
In 2 vols, Svo. illustrated by a Map and Twelve Ex 
gravings, price 11. 15s. boards, the Second Edition of 
"TRAVELS in the IONIAN ISLES, ia 
Albania, Thessaly, and Greece, in 1812 and 1813. 
Together with an Account of a Resideuce at Joanpiaa, 
the Capital and Court of Ali Pasha; and with a more 
cursory Sketch of a Route through Attica, the’ Mors, 
oC. 











By Henry Holland, M.D. F:R.S., &c. &c. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brows, 
London.—A few Copies may be had in 4to. price 3. 
boards. 





In the course of the present Month will be published, 
"THE EMIGRANT’S DIRECTORY to the 
Western States of North America; including 
Voyage out from Liverpool; the Geography and Tope 
graphy of the whole Western Country, according to ils 
latest Improvements, with Instructions for descending 
the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers; also a brief Accoumt 
of a new British Settlement on the Head Waters of the 
Susqueh in Philadelphi 
By William Amphlett, 
Formerly of London, and late of tle County of Salp, 
now resident on the Bunks of the Ohio River. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Browm 
London. 
acne : 
London: Printed for the Proprietors, by A. J. VALPY, 
Tooke’s Court, Chancery Lane: Published om 
Saturday, by HENRY COLBURN, Public Libray, 
Conduit-street ; JOHN BELL, Dealer in Newspape™ 
Sweeting’s Alley, Cornhill; and PINNOCK a 
MAUNDER, Booksellers, at the Literary Gazette 














Office, 267, Strand, where Communications (postpaid) 
are requested to be addressed to the Editor. Ale 
supplied by all Booksellers, New , and Stationers 





in Town and Country. 
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